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DOUBLE-DECKED  MARKETING !  Pictured  here  is  a  double-decked  market  basket  that 
shoppers  wheel  around  self-service  stores.  Filling  these  market  baskets  with  canned 
foods  is  the  purpose  of  the  “tested-idea”  campaign  American  Can  Company  runs 
in  the  magazine,  “Super  Market  Merchandising”.  These  practical  ideas  on  canned- 
food  selling  help  super  market  managers  move  more  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  magazine  holds  a  7"  pile  of  strips.  It  is  top-loading  and 
bottom-feeding. 

The  feed  bar  is  crank  driven  with  only  two  joints,  allowing  a 
minimum  of  scrap  web  between  cuts. 

Ends  are  positively  discharged  by  cam  actuated  fingers.  Perfect 
control  of  ends  at  300  strokes  per  minute. 

An  internal  expanding  brake  stops  this  Press  in  one-half  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  top  of  the  stroke. 

Shock-free  clutch  engagement  due  to  low  starting  R.P.M. 

The  high  speed  gears  and  cams  operate  directly  in  oil.  There  is 
force-feed  lubrication  to  all  other  parts. 

The  phosphor-bronze  alloy  ways  allow  minimum  running  clearance, 
resulting  in  much  longer  life  of  the  dies. 


This  Press  has  twice  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  old-type  strip  feed 
presses  and  is  the  result  of 
years  of  experimentation  and 
research. 
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HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


yiSITORS  to  Yellowstone  Pork  ore  breaking  records 
*  year  after  year.  Contrast  that  to  the  old  days  when 
it  was  a  month’s  horse  back  ride  through  the  park  .  .  . 
later  by  stage  coach.  Today  it  takes  only  a  few  days. 
You  are  guests  at  fine  hotels  and  eat  the  finest  of 
foods.  Why?  Because  modern  science  has  made  all 
this  possible.  The  Heekin  Can  Company  believes  in 
scientific  research  .  .  .  that’s  why  the  Heekin  Food 
Research  Department  is  available  to  all  canners  ...  to 
work  on  any  problem.  Maybe  we  can  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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3.  “You  should  be 
coining  money!”  our 
man  told  him.  “The 
raw  tomatoes  you’ve 
been  buying  for  your 
pack  are  top-notch.  The 
trouble  must  be  in  your 
plant  or  packing  opera¬ 
tions.”  It  was. 
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2.  “Maybe  Continental  can  help 
me,  ’’said  Kimball  to  his  bookkeeper. 
Straightway  he  phoned  a  Continental 
office.  A  research  representative  flew 
to  Mr.  Kimball’s  assistance. 


1.  “What!  No  profit?”  exclaimed 
Canner  K.  K.  Kimball,  looking  at  the 
red  ink  on  his  books.  The  figures  re¬ 
vealed  that  759b  of  his  tomato  pack  was 
selling  below  cost.  The  other  25%  wasn’t 
bringing  in  enough  extra  returns. 


This  case  is  typical  of 
hundreds  of  canning 
problems  solved  by 
Continental  every  year. 
Have  you  any  problem? 


Just  call  us  in 


4.  “Your  profits  are  being  peeled 
away,”  our  man  informed  Kimball 
after  inspecting  operations.  “And 
your  hand  fillers  are  bruising  the 
tomatoes.”  He  instructed  the  peelers 
and  fillers  in  the  correct  technique. 
Then  he  suggested  a  little  extra  steri¬ 
lization.  “Now,”  he  said,  “you  should 
have  a  quality  pack.”  It  was. 


5.  Tomatoes  went  from  red  to 
black  on  Kimball’s  books.  Only  25% 
of  the  next  pack  was  graded  as  stand¬ 
ard,  30%  was  extra  standard  and 
45%  was  strictly  fancy. . .  real  money 
makers  with  a  black  ink  future. 


*The  facts  of  this  story  are  taken 
from  an  actual  case  history  in 
our  hies.  Names  are  necessarily 
hctitious. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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CROPS— The  SUCKER  crop  is  the  one  which  never 
fails.  During  the  Golden  Age  (which  blew  up 
in  ’29,  you  may  recall)  it  was  reported  100  lead¬ 
ing  business  men  paid  a  well-known  clairvoyant  $1,000 
each  per  iveek  to  read  their  horiscope  of  the  next 
week’s  business !  Again,  although  well  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  great  newspaper  correspondents  in  Washington 
editorialize  their  reports,  instead  of  reporting  the  facts 
and  allowing  the  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions,  Washington  (and  some  in  other  sections  who 
never  see  Washington)  is  filled  with  Special  News 
agents  sending  out  letters  or  bulletins  to  thousands  of 
dupes,  who  pay  top-high  prices  (the  higher  the  price 
the  greater  the  number  of  dupes).  Every  leading 
industry  has  its  clique  of  the  same  gentry,  and  faithful 
followers,  avidly  swallowing  these  guesses,  and  paying 
handsomely  for  them!  Not  even  when  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that,  following  the  advice,  they  “sold 
or  bought  too  much,”  is  their  confidence  shaken.  In 
other  words,  nothing  seems  to  make  them  see  what 
suckers  they  are!  Why  this  bleat?  Well,  from  our 
earliest  years  we  have  always  felt  confident  that  truth 
and  honesty  will  always  bring  their  full  rewards,  that 
is  ultimately;  but  at  times  it  doesn’t  seem  so!  There 
are  too  many  suckers,  not  just  among  the  small  or 
ignorant,  but  among  the  big  and  ought-to-be  smart. 

The  corn  canners  are  “burning-up”  over  a  report 
from  such  a  source  on  tenders  of  canned  corn  to  the 
Government.  Wilbur  Carlson,  of  Corn  Canners  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau,  went  strongly  to  the  defense  of  the  corn 
canners  in  a  special  statement  in  last  week’s  issue,  as 
you  noted.  As  a  market  item  you  may  have  noted,  too, 
that  the  large  corn  pack  early  expected,  may  run  from 
5  to  7  million  cases  less,  due  to  unfavorable  weather. 
The  corn  canning  season  is  ending  everywhere  except 
ii;  upper  New  York,  Maine,  and  Vermont.  With  no 
i  rry-over,  and  the  market  hungry  for  canned  corn,  a 
1  ck  of  25  million  cases  will  be  far  short. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  canned  tomato  market  made 
I  •  limelight  beginning  last  week.  In  place  of  the  light 
^  Tplies  noted  all  summer,  and  ruling  at  extremely  high 
1  ices — 90c  to  $1.00  per  bushel  for  raw  stock — ^the  raw 
ck  market  dropped  to  30c  to  40c  per  bushel.  Old 
1  rketeers  saw  in  this  the  ear-marks  of  a  tomato  glut. 
i  iw  come  this  reversal  on  a  crop  that  was  said  to  be 
I  or,  due  to  the  weather?  The  answer  is:  home 
i  rdens,  and  every  little  farmer,  had  flooded  the  mar- 
1  t  with  small  offerings  of  ripe  tomatoes,  and  the 
j  cen-wrap  boys  went  out  of  business!  They  have 


been  a  menace  all  summer,  and  their  passing  wjll  help 
the  ultimate  supply  of  canned  tomatoes.  But  it  will 
take  a  very  late  season,  with  no  frost,  to  give  the  pack 
every  tomato  canner  is  anxious  to  get  up.  Will  they 
get  it?  It  is  and  has  been  an  upset  season.  Colorado 
has  had  a  five-foot  snow,  we  are  still  in  one  of  our 
worst  droughts,  and  yet  some  of  the  summer’s  hottest 
weather  is  here.  No  sane  man  would  ever  attempt  to 
prognosticate  the  tomato  crop,  but  we  have  seen  so 
many  tomato  fields  overrun  with  fall  grass,  choking  out 
the  tomato  vines;  so  much  rot  and  damage  to  the 
tomato  fruit,  that  it  takes  courage  to  even  think  that 
a  couple  of  months  yet  remain  to  tomato  canning. 

Of  course  the  canned  tomato  market  went  off  on  this 
“promise,”  but  mostly  only  in  a  bookkeeping  manner, 
since  few  if  any  canners  can  take  any  more  business 
at  any  price,  and  won’t  be  able  to  do  so  until  they  do 
get  that  prolonged  season,  and  with  good  quality  fruit. 

Note:  Since  the  above  was  written  the  price  on 
canners’  stock  of  tomatoes  in  the  Baltimore  wholesale 
market  has  risen  to  65  cents  per  bushel,  and  is  moving 
up.  ’Nuff  sed! 

Vegetables  are  not  the  only  things  (crops)  that 
scored  an  upset  this  past  fortnight.  A  wholly  unex¬ 
pected  record  run  of  Sockeye  salmon  is  reported  from 
the  northwest,  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  badly 
needed  stock  of  canned  salmon.  But  it  put  the  canners 
to  the  limit  to  handle  it.  Picture  what  5  million  pounds 
of  salmon  in  four  days  means  to  the  canneries !  We  hope 
they  got  it  safely  into  tins,  because  it  is  needed. 
Another  blessing  made  possible  by  canning. 

And  the  crop  of  shrimp,  so  badly  needed  to  restock 
the  depleted  market,  has  perked  up  and  now  promises 
to  keep  those  canners  busy  for  a  while  at  least. 

And  so  the  “little  cherub  who  sits  up  aloft  and  keeps 
watch  upon  the  life  of  poor  Jack”  (in  this  case  the 
canners  and  the  consumers)  is  again  busy,  and  a  great 
blessing  bestowed.  If  good  schools  of  sardines  and 
mackerel  would  but  show  up,  the  canned  fish  stringency 
would  be  relieved.  These  fish  products  are  badly 
wanted  in  Lease-Lend  countries,  which  means  the  war 
sufferers,  as  they  are  concentrated  foods ;  but  our  own 
market  would  be  benefitted  by  larger  packs,  since  retail 
prices  on  canned  fish  will  rule  too  high  for  the  good  of 
the  industry.  The  workers  are  great  consumers  of 
these  fish  products,  and  they  might  turn  over  in  their 
minds  what  the  Unions  in  canneries  and  among  the 
fisheries  have  done  to  add  to  their  living  costs.  The 
picture  is  not  a  good  one,  as  they  will  see. 
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WOMEN  TEST  FROZEN,  FRESH  AND 

CANNED  FOODS 

Some  Interesting  Findings 


A  number  of  woman  members  of  the 
Greenbelt  Cooperative  Grocery  store  at 
Greenbelt,  Md.,  recently  made  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  frozen  foods  in  order  to  see 
if  they  would  make  a  good  line  to  sell. 
The  result  is  described  in  the  Consumers’ 
Union  Reports. 

The  investigation  was  made  in  Green¬ 
belt,  Maryland,  a  low-cost  Government 
housing  project  for  families  having  a  sal¬ 
ary  between  $1,200  and  $2,200  per  year. 
Some  housewives  in  the  town  had  re¬ 
quested  that  the  grocery  store,  a  consum¬ 
er  cooperative,  sell  frozen  foods. 

But  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  co¬ 
operative  discovered  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  buy  an  expensive  refriger¬ 
ator-cabinet  for  storing  the  frozen  foods ; 
and  that  the  high  cost  of  the  cabinet,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  possibility  that  the 
townspeople’s  low  incomes  would  prevent 
any  extensive  or  regular  buying,  made 
the  stocking  of  frozen  foods  a  consider¬ 
able  risk. 

Instead  of  guessing,  or  taking  a 
chance,  or  creating  a  market  by  adver¬ 
tising,  the  cooperative  conducted  a  test 
to  determine  whether  the  patrons  of  the 
store  really  wanted  frozen  foods,  and 
could  afford  to  buy  them.  Significantly, 
since  it  was  a  cooperative,  the  patrons 
did  the  testing. 

The  educational  committee  of  the  co¬ 
op,  together  with  78  women  representing 
about  10  per  cent  of  all  the  families  in 
the  town,  tested  frozen,  canned  and  fresh 
vegetables  for  comparative  cost,  taste 
and  preparation  time.  Frozen  fruits 
were  tested  for  taste  alone. 

During  February  and  March  1941,  the 
women  met  in  each  other’s  homes  and 
compared  samples  of  frozen  spinach, 
lima  beans,  peas,  asparagus,  and  broccoli 
— all  contributed  by  a  frozen  food  pro¬ 
ducing  company — with  samples  of  canned 
and  fresh  varieties  of  the  same  vege¬ 
tables,  taken  from  the  co-op  grocery 
store.  (Canned  broccoli  wasn’t  available, 
however,  and  fresh  asparagus  wasn’t  in 
market.)  The  women  cooperated  in 
cleaning,  weighing,  cooking,  and  tasting 
the  vegetables,  acting  as  timekeepers  and 
working  on  the  computations. 

The  routine  followed  in  testing 
spinach  is  a  good  illustration  of  how 
these  consumer-testers  went  about  their 
job  with  all  the  vegetables. 

The  contents  of  a  package  of  frozen 
spinach  and  equivalent  amounts  of  can¬ 
ned  and  fresh  spinach  were  weighed  and 
the  costs  noted. 


While  one  woman  cleaned  the  fresh 
spinach,  another  checked  the  time  re- 
quii’ed  to  do  it — in  this  case,  12  minutes. 
After  the  spinach  was  cleaned  it  was 
weighed  again.  The  testers  found  that 
5  oz.  had  been  lost  through  wastage  of 
withered  leaves,  roots,  etc. 

The  three  types  of  spinach  were  then 
cooked,  drained,  and  weighed  again.  This 
second  weighing  was  very  important, 
since  it  is  the  cooked,  drained  food  that 
is  actually  eaten.  The  cost  per  ounce 
of  the  food  at  this  point  is  what  is  most 
significant  to  the  housewife. 

It  was  found  that  the  cost  of  16  oz.  of 
cooked-and-drained  frozen  spinach  was 
27  cents,  while  the  cost  of  the  same 
amount  of  similarly  prepared  canned 
and  fresh  spinach  was  16  cents  in  both 
cases.  To  supplement  these  cost  find¬ 
ings,  taste  tests  were  made.  Each  wo¬ 
man  was  given  a  plate  containing  sep¬ 
arate  and  keyed  portions  of  frozen, 
canned,  and  fresh  spinach.  She  tasted 
the  samples  and  indicated  her  preferences 
on  a  questionnaire.  Results  showed  that 
the  women  liked  the  taste  of  fresh 
spinach  most,  frozen  next,  and  canned 
least. 

The  general  results  of  the  tests  on  all 
the  vegetables  were  highly  illuminating. 
In  addition  to  information  on  compara¬ 
tive  costs  and  tastes  the  women  gathered 
valuable  facts  about  relative  loss  of 
weight  and  preparation  time. 

They  found  that  it  took  from  8  to  35 
minutes  to  clean  each  fresh  vegetable, 
an  average  of  15  minutes.  No  prep¬ 
aration  was  required  for  frozen  or  can¬ 
ned  foods,  of  course.  There  was  little 
wastage  in  frozen  foods ;  the  loss  of 
weight  was  practically  negligible  with 
the  exception  of  asparagus,  which  de¬ 
creased  40  per  cent  in  cooking. 

There  was  greater  loss  in  canned  foods 
— from  the  uncooked  to  the  cooked  stage 
— chiefly  because  of  the  packing  fluid  in 
the  can.  The  variation  in  this  fluid  from 
brand  to  brand  and  can  to  can  of  the 
same  brand  indicated  to  the  women  the 
need  for  informative  labeling  on  canned 
foods,  so  that  the  amount  of  solid  would 
be  stated  on  each  can. 

In  general  the  greatest  variation  in 
weight  loss  was  found  in  canned  spinach, 
one  sample  losing  33  per  cent,  another 
only  11  per  cent.  Average  losses  for  the 
other  canned  vegetables  were  26  per 
cent  for  lima  beans,  31  per  cent  for  peas, 
34  per  cent  for  asparagus. 

The  women  discovered  two  important 
facts  about  loss  of  weight  in  fresh  vege¬ 


tables:  (1)  they  were  subject  to  a  great¬ 
er  loss  than  either  canned  or  frozen 
types,  owing  to  the  presence  of  shell, 
roots,  etc.;  (2)  there  was  considerable 
variation  in  this  loss  for  the  same  vege¬ 
table  because  of  variations  in  the  quality 
of  the  vegetable.  In  the  case  of  fresh 
spinach,  for  instance,  one  sample  shrank 
52  per  cent  while  another  shrank  only 
17  per  cent. 

Because  of  this  wastage — especially  in 
spinach,  lima  beans,  and  peas — fresh 
vegetables  aren’t  always  an  economical 
buy,  the  women  decided,  although  the 
original  price  may  seem  cheap.  If  you 
happen  to  get  a  supply  of  lima  beans 
with  waste,  you’ll  find  that  the  price  of 
what  you  actually  eat  is  very  high. 

Consequently,  the  Greenbelt  women 
found  that  canned  vegetables,  all  things 
taken  into  consideration,  were  least  ex¬ 
pensive  per  edible  unit.  Fresh  vege¬ 
tables  were  next  in  the  scale,  and  frozen 
foods  most  expensive.  Where  strict 
economy  had  to  be  observed,  they  con¬ 
cluded,  canned  foods  were  the  best  buy. 

Frozen  foods  rated  for  the  most  part 
as  luxuries,  except  in  the  case  of  lima 
beans  and  perhaps  peas.  For  during  the 
winter  time  when  prices  of  these  fresh 
vegetables  were  high,  it  was  sometimes 
cheaper  to  buy  frozen  foods.  (Because 
the  tests  were  made  with  winter  prices 
of  fresh  vegetables,  the  women  later  got 
summer  retail  prices  and  compared  them 
with  the  prices  of  canned  and  frozen 
vegetables.  They  found  that  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  in  season  were  much  cheaper  than 
frozen  or  canned  vegetables.) 

Taste  tests  revealed  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  spinach,  most  of  the  women  put  fresh 
vegetables  first,  frozen  vegetables  next, 
and  canned  vegetables  last.  There  was 
one  exception:  most  of  the  women  pre¬ 
ferred  the  taste  of  canned  asparagus  to 
that  of  frozen  asparagus. 

When  frozen  fruits  were  tasted,  most 
of  the  women  liked  the  flavor,  but  con¬ 
sidered  that  their  high  cost  confined  their 
use  to  special  occasions. 

The  final  conclusions  reached  by  these 
amateur  testers  were  that  while  frozen 
foods  saved  time  in  preparation  and  their 
taste  was  generally  good,  the  cost  per 
edible  unit  was  much  too  high  for  a  low- 
income  group. 

Consequently,  the  Education  Commit¬ 
tee  recommended  that  the  cooperative 
should  not  try  to  sell  frozen  foods  under 
the  prevailing  prices. 

From  Modem  Merchant  and  Grocery 
World. 
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PAYROLL  RECORD-KEEPING  REGULA 

TIONS  REVISED 


Revision  of  the  record-keeping  regula¬ 
tions  under  which  350,000  employers 
must  keep  payroll  and  other  records  con¬ 
cerning  more  than  15,500,000  workers 
was  announced  September  15th  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  The  new  regulations 
in  several  instances  simplify  present  re¬ 
quirements.  In  others,  they  call  for  the 
recording  of  additional  information.  They 
apply  to  all  employers  who  have  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

“About  one-fourth  of  the  48,000  in¬ 
spections  we  made  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
showed  employers  in  technical  violations 
of  the  Act  through  failure  to  keep  pre¬ 
scribed  records,”  General  Fleming  said. 
“Our  requirements  in  the  matter  of  pay¬ 
roll  records  are  very  simple.  No  special 
order  or  form  of  records  has  been  re¬ 
quired  or  is  required  in  the  new  regula¬ 
tions.  However,  we  must  have  accurate 
information  on  the  number  of  hours  em¬ 
ployees  have  worked.  Employers  paying 
on  a  salary,  piecework,  or  other  pro¬ 
duction  bases  have  in  many  cases  failed 
to  realize  this.  An  important  part  of  the 
work  of  our  men  on  inspections  is  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  matter  of  keeping  payroll 
records  to  satisfy  the  purposes  of  this 
law.” 

A  new  requirement  of  the  regulations 
is  that  “each  employer  shall  .  .  .  pre¬ 
serve  for  at  least  two  years  from  the 
last  date  of  entry  the  originals  or  true 
copy  of  any  and  all  customer  orders  or 
invoices  received,  incoming  or  outgoing 
shipping  or  delivery  records,  as  well  as 
all  bills  of  lading,  and  all  billings  to 
customers  (other  than  “cash”)  which 
(he  employer  retains  or  makes  in  the 
course  of  his  business  or  operations.” 
F'  eservation  of  these  records  is  required 
t  -  enable  Wage  and  Hour  inspectors  to 
determine  if  the  Act  applies  at  any  given 
•me. 

4n  explanatory  bulletin  issued  with 
‘  :'3  new  record-keeping  regulations  points 
it  that  compliance  with  these  regula¬ 
rs  does  not  relieve  the  employer  of 
‘  3  record-keeping  requirements  of  other 
'  deral  agencies  such  as  those  of  the 
ireau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  mat- 
"  of  Social  Security  taxation  or  State 
"  municipal  regulations. 

"he  bulletin  emphasizes  that  there  is 
requirement  to  keep  records  in  any 
‘cified  form.  “The  requirement,”  ac- 
rding  to  the  bulletin,  “is  that  the  em- 
.:>yer  maintain  records  which  contain 
3  information  and  data  named  or  list- 
This  permits  the  employer  consider- 
jle  latitude  in  the  order,  form  and 
ntent  of  his  records. 


Although  executive,  administrative, 
professional  employees  and  outside  sales¬ 
men  are  not  within  the  wage  and  hour 
requirements  of  the  law,  the  regulations 
require  among  other  things  that  a  rec¬ 
ord  be  kept  of  the  total  wages  or  salaries 
paid  them  each  pay  period  and  show  the 
basis  on  which  such  wages  or  salaries 
are  paid.  Current  regulations  require 
only  recording  of  the  name,  address,  and 
occupation  of  such  employees. 

All  additions  to  or  deductions  from 
cash  wages  for  rent,  company  store  pur¬ 
chases,  etc.,  may  be  recorded  on  a  pay 
period  basis  where  they  do  not  affect 
minimum  wage  or  overtime  payments. 
Where  they  do  affect  cash  payments  of 
at  least  the  minimum  or  overtime  pay¬ 
ments,  they  must  be  recorded  on  a  week¬ 
ly  basis  and  employers  must  preserve 
“all  records  used  ...  in  determining  the 
original  cost,  operating  and  maintenance 
cost,  and  depreciation  and  interest 
charges.”  Such  records  must  be  pre¬ 
served  two  years. 

Additional  record-keeping  is  required 
of  establishments  claiming  exemptions 
from  the  40-hour  week  as  processors  of 
agricultural  products  or  industries  of  a 
“seasonal”  nature.  Packing  and  can¬ 
ning  establishments  claiming  the  two  14- 
weeks  exemptions  from  the  40-hour  week 
available  to  them  must  post  a  notice  at 
the  end  of  each  pay  period  showing 
which  type  of  exemption  they  were  op¬ 
erating  under  for  the  period.  Reason 
for  this  is  that  while  one  type  of  exemp¬ 


tion  is  an  unlimited  release  from  the  40- 
hour  week,  the  other  calls  for  payment 
of  time  and  a  half  after  12  hours  a  day 
and  56  hours  a  week.  Further,  workers 
employed  when  neither  of  the  exemptions 
are  in  effect  are  entitled  to  time  and  a 
half  after  40  hours.  Such  a  notice  also 
must  be  posted  to  show  certain  inter¬ 
ested  employees  when  an  exemption  from 
the  40Thour  week  is  claimed  by  estab¬ 
lishments  handling,  slaughtering,  or 
dressing  poultry  or  livestock. 

The  regulations  are  further  extended 
by  the  requirement  that  employers  with¬ 
in  the  coverage  of  the  act,  because  of 
the  interstate  nature  of  their  business, 
record  the  name,  address,  occupation, 
and  place  of  employment,  also  date  of 
birth  if  under  19,  of  employees  exempt 
from  both  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
40-hour  week  under  Section  13  of  the  Act. 
Such  employees  include  among  others 
those  of  the  fish  industry;  agricultural 
workers;  and  employees  of  small  estab¬ 
lishments  processing  certain  agricultural 
commodities. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  regulations 
to  allow  employers  with  special  prob¬ 
lems  to  keep  their  records  otherwise  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Admini¬ 
strator  upon  petition  and  receipt  of 
authority  from  him. 

The  new  bulletin,  “How  to  Keep  Wage 
and  Hour  Records,”  is  obtainable  from 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 


1941  PEA  PACK  (Cases  All  Sizes) 

Compiled  by  N.C.A.  Division  of  Statistics 

1939  Pack 

1940  Pack 

1941  Pack  1 

STATE 

Alaskas 

Sweets 

Alaskas 

Sweets 

Alaskas 

Sweets 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

NORTHEAST 

N.  Y.  &  Maine 

112,180 

1,400,094 

184,214 

2,269,666 

149,441 

1,982,714 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 

Maryland  . 

769,378 

64,719 

1,248,819 

121,679 

1,063,784 

194,690 

Del.  &  N.  J... 

64,693 

2,944 

229,650 

72,286 

114,426 

111,449 

Pennsylvania... 

130,332 

90,437 

228,981 

342,662 

247,241 

261,682 

Other  States.. 

164,301 

1,593 

401,768 

13,767 

118,979 

13,866 

MID-WEST 

Ohio  . 

160,695 

60,772 

320,096 

123,211 

245,390 

94,067 

Indiana  . 

313,090 

13,668 

868,690 

54,220 

467,928 

34,911 

Illinois  . 

273,007 

786,738 

607,176 

1,026,721 

506,462 

917,274 

Michigan  . 

148,176 

292,993 

267,626 

439,102 

277,671 

354,306 

Wisconsin  . 

2,776,514 

1,823,916 

5,080,464 

3,141,319 

6,579,390 

4,267,676 

Minnesota  . 

330,366 

1,141,873 

702,052 

1,856,653 

734,863 

1,648,229 

Other  States... 

287,776 

54,093 

472,141 

124,627 

333,994 

164,970 

WEST 

Mont.  &  Wyo. 

165,206 

270,706 

335,876 

Idaho  &  Utah 

17,000 

1,027,740 

9,940 

1,237,782 

28,746 

1,822,559 

Wash.  &  Ore.. 

78,793 

3,310,767 

33,549 

3,279,686 

57,412 

5,433,734 

Other  States... 

33,603 

460,417 

42,684 

388,473 

402,389 

TOTAL . 

5,649,803 

10,677,969 

10,697,840 

14,762,460 

10,904,716 

17,989,891 

1  The  accompanying 

report  of  1941 

pack  of  peas 

is  based  on 

actual  reports 

of  canners 

1  packing  peas 

together 

with  estimates 

for  22  firms 

whose  reports  had  not  been  received 

1  at  the  time  this  report 

was  issued. 

September  18,  1941. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


SURVEY  TO  DETERMINE  CANNERS’ 

NEEDS 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  prepared  a  questionnaire, 
which  is  being  sent  to  all  canners  asking 
for  information  on  their  machinery  and 
equipment  requirements  for  1942  opera¬ 
tions.  The  information  sought  is  for  use 
in  a  study  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  determine  the  needs  for  metals 
for  1942  and  succeeding  years,  for  the 
processing  of  agricultural  products. 

The  letter  which  accompanied  the 
questionnaire  further  states  that  “It  is 
imperative  that  this  information  be 
assembled  immediately,  as  definite  plans 
for  allocating  strategic  metals  to  the 
industry  cannot  be  made  until  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  requirements  are  tabulated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture”  and 
asks  that  the  questionnaire  be  filled 
in  immediately  and  returned  to  the 
Association. 

CORRUGATED  AND  SOLID  FIBRE  BOX 

SIZES  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

The  Standing  Committee  in  charge  of 
reviewing  and  revising  Simplified  Prac¬ 
tice  Recommendation  R146-38,  Corrugat¬ 
ed  and  Solid  Fibre  Shipping  Boxes  for 
Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  revision  of  the  recommendation, 
and  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
mailed  copies  to  canners,  box  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  others  interested,  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  approval. 

The  original  draft  of  this  recommen¬ 
dation,  which  was  promulgated  in  1933, 
established  a  simplified  schedule  of  rec¬ 
ommended  inside  dimensions  for  boxes  in 
which  to  handle  the  sizes  of  cans  recog¬ 
nized  as  standards  by  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry.  In  1938,  this  recommendation 
was  revised  to  provide  a  simplified  list 
of  sizes  of  boxes  for  packing  the  current 
standard  can  sizes.  The  revision  now 
proposed  includes  recommended  sizes  for 
boxes  to  be  used  in  handling  the  41  sizes 
of  cans  recently  adopted  as  standards 
by  the  canning  industry  and  trade  and 
promulgated  in  Simplified  Practice  Rec¬ 
ommendation  R155-40,  Cans  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables. 

Mimeographed  copies  of  the  proposed 
revision  of  R146-38  for  Can  Boxes  may 
be  obtained  without  charge  from  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Simplified  Practice,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FATAL  EXPLOSION 

A  large  vacuum  dryer  in  the  plant  of 
William  J.  Stange  Company,  Chicago 
manufacturers  of  food  seasonings,  caused 
the  death  of  one  employee  and  injured 
three  others  last  week, 

S 


NEW  BEET  GRADES 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  new  United  States  Standards  for 
grades  for  canned  beets,  which  become 
effective  October  1st,  1941.  These  new 
grades  will  appear  in  detail  in  next 
week’s  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

NEW  STANDARDS  FOR  BEANS 

Revised  U.  S.  Standards  for  Beans 
(dry)  which  became  effective  as  of 
September  1st,  have  been  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  These 
new  standards  supersede  those  which 
first  became  effective  August  1st,  1935, 
and  were  later  amended  in  1937. 

RECORD  SALMON  CATCH 

Columbia  River  salmon  canners  were 
deluged  with  a  catch  of  more  than 
5,000,000  pounds  of  Chinook  Salmon,  the 
largest  haul  in  30  years,  the  first  four 
days  of  the  fall  season  which  opened 
September  10th.  There  has  been  nothing 
like  it  in  recent  history  and  fishermen 
predicted  it  would  be  the  last  major  run 
in  the  river.  The  biggest  recent  catch 
made  in  the  fall  season  of  1938  was 
2,103,620  pounds  of  Chinook  for  the  first 
three  days  of  that  season,  but  the  run 
ended  with  that  catch. 

Fishermen  blamed  the  Bonnyville  Dam 
project  built  120  miles  up  the  Columbia 
River.  The  fishways  built  in  the  dam 
permitted  the  adult  salmon  to  pass  up 
stream  to  spawning  grounds  and  the 
young  salmon  to  make  their  trip  to  the 
sea,  where  they  lived  for  four  years 
before  returning.  This  season  salmon 
began  concentrating  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  late  in  August.  At  the  same 
time  heavy  rains  hits  the  section  and 
when  the  fish  started  their  run  up  river 
some  1,200  fishing  boats  were  ready  with 
their  nets  and  by  night,  on  the  first  day, 
between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  pounds 
of  salmon  had  been  landed. 

Another  year  will  determine  whether 
the  fishermen  are  right  in  saying  that  the 
Bonnyville  Dam  is  the  cause  for  the 
recent  small  catches,  or  whether  the 
building  engineers  were  correct  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  ladders  for  the  salmon’s 
passage. 

ARMY  ASKS  FOR  FURTHER  BIDS  ON  PEAS 

The  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot  has 
asked  for  further  bids  on  canned  peas, 
calling  for  190,000  dozens  of  No.  lO’s  or 
an  alternate  of  997,500  dozens  of  No.  2’s, 
which  will  be  opened  September  23rd. 

Another  invitation  by  the  same  depot 
calls  for  bids  on  various  quantities  of 
evaporated  milk  to  be  opened  September 
24th,  1941. 


FSCC  WANTS  PEAS 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  asked  for  bids  on  any  quantity 
of  canned  peas  in  No.  2  size  cans  of 
standard  grade,  which  will  be  opened  on 
September  26th. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor¬ 
poration  has  called  for  bids  for  any 
quantity  of  canned  Bartlett  Pears,  halved 
or  diced,  packed  in  No.  2%  cans  and 
meeting  the  requirements  of  grades  A, 

B,  C  or  D  as  defined  in  U.  S.  Standards 
for  grades  for  the  product.  Offers  will 
be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Purchasing 
Agent  on  September  30th,  subject  to 
acceptance  not  later  than  October  2nd. 

GERBER  REVERTS  TO  PEACHES 

For  the  first  time  in  18  years  Gerber 
Products  Company,  Fremont,  Michigan, 
is  packing  peaches.  About  75,000  bushels 
will  be  handled  this  season,  which  is 
about  at  an  end. 

BRINED  CHERRIES 

The  California  pack  of  brined  cherries 
this  year  totaled  6,329  tons  of  which 
5,243  tons  were  Royal  Annes.  Converted 
to  barrels  the  pack  would  be  equal  to 
50,632  barrels  compared  with  18,672 
barrels  last  year,  74,112  barrels  in  1939, 
47,264  barrels  in  1938  and  52,704  barrels 
in  1937. 

CANADIANS  CANNING  APPLE  JUICE 

According  to  a  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture  prediction,  more  than 
2,000,000  gallons  of  apple  juice  will  be 
canned  in  Canada  this  season — establish¬ 
ing  a  new  high  record.  In  the  1937-1938 
season,  when  apple  juice  canning  in 
Canada  began,  128,000  gallons  were 
canned  and  the  production  has  progressed 
consistently  since. 

FROZEN  FOOD  CONFERENCE 

A  three-day  meeting  of  importance  for 
all  of  those  engaged  in  the  locker  plant 
and  frozen  foods  business  will  be  the 
University  of  Tennessee  food  preserva¬ 
tion  conference  scheduled  for  October 
23rd  and  25th  in  Knoxville,  under  the 
general  direction  of  J.  MacTucker,  who 
has  supervised  two  previous  meetings  of 
the  same  nature.  At  the  earlier  food 
conferences  held  at  the  University, 
projects  like  the  1941  sessions  sponsored 
by  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating 
Engineers,  much  valuable  information 
was  obtained  through  informal  discus¬ 
sions  and  exchanges  of  ideas.  The  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  year’s  conference  will 
bring  up  to  date  latest  practices  in  this 
rapidly  growing  industry  and  will  stress 
the  importance  of  refrigeration  and 
frozen  foods  in  the  Defense  Program. 
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HE  ability  to  deliver  the  goods,  consistently,  cheerfully, 
'killfully,  builds  up  a  firm’s  reputation.  The  law  of 
a^  ges,  if  nothing  else,  surely  decrees  that  such  a  company 
w  lave  its  loyal  patrons. 

ng  from  a  firm  that  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  isn’t 
a  arantee  of  quality  but  it  is  certainly  an  indication  of  it. 
A  if  that  reputation  be  sustained  over  a  period  of  years, 
it  more  than  a  straw  in  the  wind  ...  it  is  pretty  safe  assur- 
ar  of  satisfaction. 

1  i  year  hundreds  of  millions  of  cans  will  come  oflF  the  lines 
a-  town  Can’s  eight  manufacturing  plants  . . .  many  millions 
n-  re  than  ever  before.  Each  one  of  those  cans  will  be  used 


by  some  busy  packer.  Each  can  will  be  bought. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand.  Crown’s  laboratory  and  field 
service  staff  has  been  augmented  by  experienced  technicians. 
Production  facilities,  already  among  the  finest  and  most 
modern  in  the  industry,  will  be  extended.  And  Crown  pledges 
a  continuance  of  every  policy  which  will  bring  better  and 
more  helpful  can  service  to  all  packers  within  shipping 
radius  of  its  plants. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company  •  BALTIMORE  •  ST.  LOUIS 
HOUSTON  •  MADISON  •  ORLANDO  •  FORT  WAYNE  •  NEBRASKA  CITY 


CROP  CONDITIONS 

CORN 

ROCHESTER,  IND.,  September  13 — Our 
pack  is  now  finished.  Bantam  running 
60  cases  and  Country  Gentleman  40 
cases  to  the  acre.  The  hot,  dry  weather 
in  early  August  hurt  the  late  corn,  and 
we  did  not  expect  this  good  an  average. 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  September  13 — Sweet: 
We  have  had  a  wonderful  yield  of  fancy 
quality.  The  pack  will  run  100  per  cent 
better  than  last  season,  and  will  be  over 
in  this  section  by  September  20th.  Late 
planting  is  maturing  a  week  ahead  of 
time.  Aberdeen  is  filled  up  with  soldiers. 
All  the  old  canned  foods  brokers  who 
were  located  here,  have  quit  the  business. 
Aberdeen  and  Perryman,  Maryland,  are 
about  to  lose  5,000  acres  of  the  sweet 
corn  land;  the  War  Department  is  about 
to  take  it. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  September  13 — Acreage 
90  per  cent  of  1940;  yield  115  per  cent 
of  1940. 

CHLINA,  OHIO,  September  16 — Our  four 
Ohio  corn  plants  are  almost  through 
packing;  some  of  them  will  finish  this 
week.  Crops  at  all  plants  have  been 
average  or  above,  with  the  exception  of 
Country  Gentleman. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  September  15 — 300 
per  cent  of  1940;  very  good  quality. 

TOMATOES 

aberde;en,  md.,  September  13 — Crop 
very  poor  and  quality  irregular;  acreage 
very  short.  Ripening  in  a  rush  but  the 
cool  weather  is  backing  them  off  just 
now.  Raw  stock  prices  have  gone  down 
in  a  rush;  the  market  demoralized,  as 
usual.  Late  crop  is  not  very  good. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  September  16 — Coming 
along  in  very  heavy  volume.  Our  ton¬ 
nage,  however,  is  approximately  the  same 
as  last  year’s  per  acre  at  this  time.  We 
look  for  slightly  better  than  normal  crop, 
providing  weather  holds. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  September  15 — 200 
per  cent  of  1940.  Best  tomatoes  in  three 
years. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

HARRINGTON,  ME.,  September  15 — Blue¬ 
berries:  A  good  yield  this  year;  larger 
than  last  year,  but  the  total  for  the  year 
is  not  yet  available;  probably  above 
normal.  The  trade  has  been  buying 
freely  and  market  strong.  Indications 
now  are  that  there  will  not  be  enough 
No.  lO’s  packed  to  supply  the  demand. 
Canning  is  practically  over. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  September  13 — Beets: 
Acreage  75  per  cent  of  1940;  yield  95 
per  cent  of  1940. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  September  15 — Lima 
Beans:  300  per  cent  of  1940;  very  good 
quality. 

ELSA,  TE3CAS,  September  1 — Grapefruit: 

Little  increase  over  last  year,  about 
5  per  cent.  Oranges :  Both  late  and  early 
varieties  increased  12  per  cent  over  last 
year. 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

“LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE” 

Super  market  operators  were  called 
upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  bringing 
about  greater  stabilization  in  food  retail¬ 
ing  by  Wm.  H.  Albers,  president  of  the 
Super  Market  Institute,  at  that  group’s 
fifth  annual  convention  in  Philadelphia 
this  week. 

“In  early  days,”  Mr.  Albers  declared, 
“super  markets  were  looked  upon  as  rabid 
price  cutters,  as  destroyers  of  competi¬ 
tion.  Today  it  is  the  super  market  indus¬ 
try  that  has  taken  the  leadership  to  get 
all  branches  of  industry  to  follow  the 
creed  of  live  and  let  live,  by  establishing 
rules  of  competition  which  have  been 
accepted  by  forward-looking  operators. 

“It  is  time  for  us  to  tell  both  those  who 
buy  from  us  and  those  from  whom  we 
buy  what  we  do  in  our  own  interests  that 
is  also  in  their  interests  and  beyond  that 
in  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

“This  has  been  accomplished  only  be¬ 
cause,  early  in  our  history,  we  set  out  to 
build  up  a  fundamental  creed  of  live  and 
let  live. 

“With  this  achievement,  it  is  well  for 
us  to  take  stock  of  our  present  situation 
and  to  see  what  are  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  us  at  this  moment. 

“War,  of  course,  has  changed  the 
entire  complexion  of  our  business  life. 
Every  branch  of  industry — production 
and  distribution  —  is  being  forced  to 
change  its  way  of  doing  business  to  face 
new  conditions. 

“We  are  not  only  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  feeding  the  130,000,000  citizens  of 
this  country,  and  of  bringing  them  food 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  while  at  the 
same  time  resisting  with  our  strength 
possible  inflation — we  also  have  under¬ 
taken  the  herculean  task  of  feeding  the 
democracies  of  the  world. 

“The  consumer  should  be  told  that  the 
effect  of  the  super  market  is  to  let  him 
buy  more  by  selling  him  what  he  needs  at 
a  lower  price.  He  should  be  told,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  super  market  gives  him  a 
wider  choice  to  buy  from  and  that  in  a 
super  market  he  faces  no  danger  of 
being  oversold  by  persistent  clerks. 

“The  manufacturer  should  be  told 
again  that  the  super  market  is  based  on 
the  nationally-advertised  and  known 
brands  and  that,  for  this  reason,  he  may 
be  sure  that  his  product  will  be  given  its 
fair  place  on  the  shelves  and  in  displays, 
and  not  hidden  behind  some  private 
brand. 

“The  farmer  should  be  told  that  the 
super  market  is  always  ready  to  help  him 
move  his  surplus  commodities,  that  the 
super  market  is  a  ready  market  for  the 
produce  he  grows  and  the  dairy  products 
he  has  to  sell.” 


1 

PACIFIC  FISHERIES  CONVENTION 

The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Convention 
and  Golf  Tournament  of  the  Association 
of  Pacific  Fisheries  will  be  held  at  tht 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California, 
November  2nd,  3rd  and  4th. 

The  Convention  proper  will  be  held  on 
the  4th,  while  Sunday  and  Monday, 
November  2nd  and  3rd,  will  be  given  up 
to  the  Golf  Tournament,  to  the  winners 
of  which  will  be  presented  a  number  of 
trophies  and  prizes. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER  24— Fall  Meeting,  Na¬ 
tional  Pickle  Packers  Association, 

Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

OCTOBER  17 — Tenth  Annual  Meeting, 
Florida  Canners  Association,  Tampa 
Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa,  Florida. 

OCTOBER  20-25 — National  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  Week,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

OCTOBER  23-25 — Frozen  Foods  Confer¬ 
ence,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

NOVEMBER  2-4 — Association  of  Pacific 
Fisheries,  Annual  Convention,  Hotel 
Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 
NOVEMBER  4-5 — Fall  Meeting,  Michi¬ 
gan  Canners  Association,  Whitcomb 
Hotel,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 

NOVEMBER  10-11 — Annual  Convention, 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER  13-14  —  1941  Convention, 
lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association, 

Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 
NOVEMBER  14-15 — Fall  Meeting,  Indi¬ 
ana  Canners  Association.  Location  to 
be  announced  later. 

NOVEMBER  22  —  Annual  Meeting, 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Packers 
Association,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 
DECEMBER  4-5 — Annual  Meeting,  Tri- 
State  Packers  Association,  location  to 
be  announced. 

DECEMBER  5  —  Annual  Convention, 
Minnesota  Canners  Association,  Nicol¬ 
let  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER  9-10  —  Annual  Meeting, 

Ohio  Canners’  Association.  Place  to 
be  announced. 

DECEMBER  11-12— 56th  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  New  York  State  Canners  Associ¬ 
ation,  Location  to  be  announced  later. 
JANUARY  7  —  Annual  Meeting,  Na¬ 
tional  Pickle  Packers  Association, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

September  22 — Oakland,  Calif.,  Lucky 
Stores,  Inc. 

September  23 — San  Francisco,  Calif., 

Food  Brokers  &  Sales  Managers  Club. 

September  24 — Oakland,  Calif.,  Oak¬ 
land  Wholesale  Grocery  Company. 

September  25 — San  Francisco,  Calif., 
International  Stewards  &  Caterers  Assn. 

September  26 — Oakland,  Calif.,  Wo¬ 
man’s  Athletic  Club. 

September  26 — San  Francisco,  Calif., 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists. 

September  27 — San  Francisco,  Calif., 

Louis  T.  Snow  Co. 
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NEW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

NEW  WAY  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 

NEW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  ,  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 

NEW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner's  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  .  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 
flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


AVARS  MACHINEi  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 


Fruits,  String  Beetns,  Beets,  etc. 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Gem  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  ctnd  Sixteen  Valve. 


Prices  on  request. 


Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 


4^04  jyiUuu^ 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Cleetr  Soups  etc. 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


TiHUE  lUKr][inE]D> 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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KEEP  YOUR  EYES  PEELED 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


A  CONVERSATION  three  weeks  ago,  in  the  sales 
meeting  of  a  leading  wholesaler  of  foods,  de- 
k » eloped  into  a  discussion  of  just  how  much 
prices  had  advanced  in  a  wholesale  grocers’  stock 
since  last  February.  Comment  ranged  from  guesses 
o.  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.  The  owner  of  the 
business  stood  out  for  not  over  five  per  cent  ad¬ 
vance,  offering  as  his  reason  for  his  belief  that 
retail  grocers  bought  only  a  part  of  their  supplies 
from  a  wholesale  grocer.  And  that  the  advances 
ma.dng  up  the  reputed  12  per  cent  in  living 
costs  were  to  be  found  mostly  in  items  not  sold 
by  grocery  jobbers.  Invoices  for  representative  retail 
grocers  were  taken  from  the  files,  current  prices  were 
impcsed  on  them  and  direct  comparisons  made.  The 
average  increase  in  costs  to  the  retailer  were  found 
to  be  nearly  ten  per  cent. 

Loo'-.ing  at  the  matter  from  another  angle,  many 
consumers  have  already  learned  they  cannot  buy  as 
many  potatoes  now  for  a  dollar  as  they  were  able  to 
buy  six  months  ago  for  the  same  amount.  Or  canned 
peaches  or  pineapple !  Soon  the  pinch  of  price  advances 
will  be  felt  more  and  more,  folks  will  really  start  count¬ 
ing  their  pennies.  Then  is  when  the  average  can- 
ner  will  begin  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  emergency  as 
sales  at  retail  slow  down.  Possibly  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  this  in  print  but  a  lot  of  people  figure  that 
the  splendid  business  enjoyed  by  the  average  food 
market  today  is  caused  in  the  most  instances  by  the 
quite  considerable  amounts  of  foods  one  housewife  af¬ 
ter  another  is  putting  away  against  higher  prices  and^ 
possible  shortages. 

Just  as  sure  as  shootin’,  the  canner  who  does  not 
keep  his  sales  eyes  peeled  for  the  main  opportunity 
now  will  rue  the  day  later.  After  stocking  up  has  run 
it’s  course,  after  the  wife  of  the  man  who  is  working 
in  the  airplane  factory  at  not  over  sixty  cents  an  hour 
for  a  forty  hour  week  has  seen  she  can’t  buy  more  than 
two  cans  of  this  or  the  other,  when  a  year  ago  she 
thought  nothing  of  getting  three  cans  for  the  same 
money,  then  the  canner  with  sales  ideas,  well  executed, 
will  ceme  into  his  own  or  I  miss  my  guess  by  a  mile! 

Right  now  corn  is  plenty,  corn  for  hominy  is  plenty, 
the  price  of  canned  hominy  at  wholesale  has  not  ad¬ 
vanced  a  w'hole  lot  from  the  basis  of  last  spring. 
Canned  hominy  is  a  healthful,  nourishing  food,  it 
sticks  to  your  ribs  and  helps  produce  a  lot  of  energy. 
No  canner  of  hominy  at  the  present  prices  or  those 
governing  at  any  time  has  a  lot  of  money  to  snend  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  his  brands,  but  inexpensive  sales 
helps  at  this  time  would  move  a  lot  of  hominy,  a  can¬ 


ned  food  that  does  not  depend  primarily  on  the  vag¬ 
aries  of  changing  seasons  for  its  fullest  production. 
In  other  words,  it’s  a  manufactured  product,  and  as 
the  demand  increases,  production  can  be  stepped  up. 

If  I  were  in  charge  of  sales  in  a  canning  company 
that  sells  hominy  I  would  have  prepared  inexpensive 
window  posters  or  strips  that  might  be  included  in  each 
case.  On  these  I  would  tell  the  story  of  the  calories 
in  each  serving,  and  as  long  as  I  could  I  would  tell  the 
world  and  his  wife  that  the  price  of  canned  hominy 
has  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  other 
foods.  More  shoppers  than  you  realize  are  looking 
right  today  for  a  food  that  will  enable  them  to  stretch 
their  food  dollars  to  cover  the  cost  of  Johnnie’s  new 
school  shoes.  Or  what  have  you.  This  is  true  now, 
it  will  be  even  truer  a  year  from  today.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  let’s  see  what  else  we  can  do  to  help  sell  the 
manufactured  products  we  can  make  and  ship  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  short  the  production  may  be  in  some  other  lines 
of  canned  foods  in  tin  and  glass. 

Certainly  we  can  stress  in  our  selling  talks  to  buyers 
that  our  foods  are  prepared  for  those  having  limited 
budgets,  and  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  those  with  a 
liking  for  something  substantial  in  foods  that  will  help 
keep  us  going  at  top  speed  from  one  meal  time  to  the 
next.  We  can  show  how  money  spent  for  our  hominy 
will  be  turned  over  more  rapidly  than  that  invested  in 
a  stock  of  some  other  foods.  And  the  longer  this 
emergency  continues,  the  more  true  this  will  be.  By 
posting  the  buyer  in  this  fashion  we  can  keep  our  line 
of  goods  before  him  and  keep  him  pushing  it  to  his 
sales  force.  Sooner  or  later,  if  this  keeps  up  long 
enough,  we’ll  sell  more. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  I  mentioned  that  the  price 
of  hominy  at  wholesale  has  not  advanced  a  great  deal. 
I  can’t  say  as  much  for  retail  prices.  Somehow  or 
another,  let  a  wave  of  price  advances  strike  the  trade 
and  instinctively  they  feel  all  prices  are  going  up  and 
they  up  theirs  accordingly,  not  simply  on  those  which 
are  higher  in  price  but  on  stocks  in  general.  Every 
such  price  raise  by  a  retail  dealer  when  it  is  not  justi¬ 
fied  by  conditions  as  far  as  first  costs  are  concerned 
helps  to  slow  sales  at  retail  materially.  Remember,  if 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  marketing  a  product 
that  has  not  advanced  materially  in  price,  tell  every 
buyer  you  meet  every  time  you  call  on  him  that  this 
is  the  case  and  that  you  expect  him  to  keep  his  sales¬ 
men  posted  along  these  lines.  Supplement  this  per¬ 
sonal  sales  work  with  posters  in  the  shipping  cases. 
Let  these  tell  the  story,  too,  briefly  it’s  true  but  never¬ 
theless  effective. 
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Baked  beans  are  another  manufactured  product  that 
hile  they  are  not  priced  as  low  as  they  were,  is  an 
'  conomical  one  for  the  busy  housewife  who  does  not 
4ke  her  own.  It  would  take  a  lot  more  space  than  I 
’.ave  available  here  to  tell  of  the  different  varieties 
it’  baked  beans  that  are  being  canned  today,  but  they 
i.re  many.  Each  offers  splendid  value  for  the  money 
asked  for  it  by  any  distributor.  Dry  beans  may  be 
high  in  price  but  no  matter  how  high,  within  reason 
of  course,  the  canned  product  is  flavorful,  it’s  handy, 
convenient,  and  again,  not  so  subject  to  the  whims 
of  Dame  Nature  for  a  pack.  Canners  of  all  manufac¬ 
tured  products  ought  to  do  all  they  can  this  fall  and 
winter  to  persuade  housewives  they  should  get  in  the 
habit  of  buying  these  staples  against  the  time  prices 
will  be  higher  on  all  foods. 

Hominy  alone  is  not  a  particularly  tasty  dish  but 
many’s  the  child  that  has  lunched  on  a  can  of  red 
kidney  beans  and  dashed  back  to  school  for  a  full 
afternoon  of  study  and  play.  If  you  can  beans,  if  you 
are  anxious  to  spend  as  little  as  possible  on  advertis¬ 
ing  and  still  do  it  effectively,  prepare  window  strips  or 
store  hangers  that  will  fit  in  the  shipping  case  and  on 
these  tell  the  story. 

Investigation  among  all  classes  of  retail  dealers  will 
probably  show  that  super  markets  average,  in  many 
instances,  no  more  than  five  per  cent  mark  up  on  well 
known  foods  on  their  shelves.  You  may  go  from  a 
super  to  a  chain  store  with  counter  service  and  note 
their  mark  up  on  the  same  class  of  foods  will  be  about 
8  per  cent,  while  the  margin  on  identical  foods  in  the 
privately  owned,  smaller  super  market  will  be  about 
the  same.  Then  visit  a  number  of  independent  retail 
food  stores  doing  less  than  fifty  per  cent  credit  and 
delivery  and  their  mark  up  will  probably  average  about 
15  per  cent,  while  the  independent  retail  store  doing 
over  fifty  per  cent  credit  and  delivery  will  mark  stocks 
up  about  20  per  cent.  If  your  goods  sell  in  large 
amounts  to  old  line  jobbers  under  your  factory  labels 
and  at  the  same  time  are  handled  by  supers  under  like 
conditions,  see  the  difference  in  the  prices  that  will  be 
asked  by  distribuutors  at  the  extremes  of  the  business 
picture. 

Knowing  this,  check  carefully  with  all  types  and  try 
your  best  to  remove  some  of  the  disparity  in  prices, 
li  you  do  not,  sooner  or  later  you  will  find  your  cus- 
t'  ners  among  the  old  line  jobbers  losing  interest  in 
y  ur  goods.  They  simply  are  not  interested  in  your 
g  ')ds  if  they  do  not  move  in  their  hands,  and  they  will 
1!  be  called  for  in  large  amounts  for  long  while  supers 
a  selling  them  at  retail  on  a  markup  of  from  ten 
1  •  cent  to  fifteen  per  cent  less  than  that  asked  by  the 
i  dependent.  Part  of  your  most  effective  merchan- 
(  ing  effort  this  fall  and  winter  can  well  be  in  keeping 
>  ir  goods  moving  in  a  steady  course  from  wholesaler- 
t  etailer-to-consumer,  and  this  will  be  accomplished 
t  he  greatest  advantage  if  you  stress  the  economy  of 
:  ir  goods  by  means  of  inexpensive  advertising  helps 
'  en  you  can  do  so ;  and  in  any  event  your  cause  will 
i  well  served  when  you  prevent  any  distributor  from 
i  ving  too  much  or  too  little  for  your  goods.  Succeed  in 
‘  'ug  this  and  your  sales  and  profits  will  increase! 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS 
OF  PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS 
AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

The  successful  operation  of  a  pea  or 
lima  bean  cannery  depends  largely  on  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  its  hulling 
machines.  Viners  and  equipment  that 
will  thresh  the  highest  percentage  of  the 
quality  from  the  vines,  that  reduce 
breakage,  save  peas,  and  improve  the 
quality,  largely  determine  the  profit. 

Consequently  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners 
and  Equipment  are  playing  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  part  in  the  production 
of  canned  and  frozen  peas  and  lima  beans. 


H 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


K 


Established  1110  • 

Ineorperated  tllO 

KEWAUNEE 

WISCONSIN 
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^  FILLING  THAT'S 

\  ACCURATE  and  FAST 

\  HAND  PACK  FILLER 


NEW  ACCESSORIES  FOR  MORE 
COMPLETE  AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 


The  Automatic  Filling  Hopper  makes  filling  of 
cut  string  beans,  diced,  sliced,  shoestring  or  mixed 
vegetables  almost  lOOX  automatic.  Only  one  ope¬ 
rator  required. 

The  Packer -Briner  brines  and  packs  down  can 
contents  in  one  operation.  Double  Packer  Briners 
also  furnished. 

The  Vibrating  Can  Tr€u:k  assures  a  full  weight 
pack  by  shaking  down  the  product.  Especially  use¬ 
ful  on  small-opening  containers  such  as  glass  jars. 

The  Rotary  Bruaher  automatically  removes  excess 
material  from  tops  of  cans  and  returns  it  to  the  bowl. 

The  Glass-Jar  Belt  Feed  has  special  safety  features 
that  eliminate  breakage  even  at  high  speeds. 


FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing 
and  testing  new  machines  for  producing 
finest  quality  packs  at  lowest  cost. 


Food  Machinery  Corporation  c-602-t 

(Sprague-Sells  Division),  Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  □  Complete  Details  Oi  Hand-Pack  Filler. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 


Address 


State. 


(Sprogue  -SGlis  Division) 
HOOPiSTONr  ULINQIS 


Attention  of: 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

manners  Not  Offering  Because  They  Are 
Sold  Up  or  Are  Holding  Goods  Awaiting 
Government  Buying  Decision — SMA’s  Pur¬ 
chases  to  August  9th — A  Warning 
As  to  the  Future. 

SOLD  UP  —  The  reports  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  on 
all  items  of  canned  foods,  say  the 
canners  are  sold  out,  either  as 
spots  if  the  packs  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  or  until  their  future  sales 
have  been  covered  Read  the  re¬ 
ports  following  this  review  and 
you  will  see  the  most  remarkable 
situation  ever  recorded  in  this 
industry.  They  merely  emphasize 
the  conditions  here,  and  wherever 
canned  foods  are  produced.  It  just 
means  that  the  canners  are  not  of¬ 
fering  more  goods,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  because  they  are  sold 
up,  or  have  put  aside  goods  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  buying.  And  on  many 
items  the  Government  is  still  in 
need  of  more  goods,  and  is  putting 
out  more  requests  for  bids. 

Under  these  circumstances  mar¬ 
ket  prices  to  the  canners  are  of  no 
consequence  i  they  can  sell  any¬ 
thing  they  have  to  sell  at  their  own 
prices.  But  let  canners  be  not  de¬ 
ceived,  the  buyers  have  not  aban¬ 
doned  their  wiles,  and  they  will 
get  your  goods  from  you  at  lower 
prices  if  you  do  not  watch  out. 
There  never  was  such  a  strong  sell¬ 
er’s  market  for  the  canners,  but 
the  individual  will  have  to  cash  in 
('0  it;  no  one  will  do  it  for  him. 
’•  he  buyers  and  distributors  of  all 
■  ’nds  are  keeping  themselves  post- 
1 ;  the  canners  must  do  the  same, 
id  that  is  our  job,  and  always  has 
’  "en:  the  business  journal  of  the 
nning  and  allied  industry. 

Below  we  give  you  some  perti- 
nt  information,  and  call  your 
irticular  attention,  as  well  as  that 
the  investigators’,  to  the  fact 
at  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
inned  foods  have  advanced  less 
lan  any  other  food.  Consult 
lese  Government  tables,  and  don’t 
t  an  von  e  browbeat  you  into  low- 
r  prices  through  threats  of  price 


restrictions.  You  are  not  too  high, 
and  all  researches  show  that 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
the  most  economical  the  consumer 
can  buy.  What  goods  you  may  be 
fortunate  to  have  after  all  your 
present  orders  have  been  filled  will 
be  worth  more^money  with  every 
passing  month.  They  are  good 
property,  improving  in  value  every 
day.  So  don’t  rush  to  clean  out; 
try  to  hold  some  for  that  heavy 
drive  that  will  come  in  all  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  early  part  of  the  new 
year,  if  not  before. 

Canning  in  some  perishable 
crops  is  still  going  on,  and  in  the 
case  of  tomatoes  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  keep  going  for  at  least  another 
full  month.  This  applies  to  some 
other  products,  as  you  know, 
stringless  beans,  beets,  etc.,  and 
“Better  Profits”  advises  you  to  get 
into  some  of  the  so-called  “dry” 
packs,  winter  packs  which  will  also 
be  badly  needed,  and  will  sell  at 
some  profit  over  production.  Any¬ 
thing  in  the  food  line  worth  while 
can  only  help  the  good  cause  along, 
and  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  at¬ 
tempt  it. 

Can  you  get  enough  cans,  and 
supplies  ?  Make  your  wants  known 
to  the  Government,  and  you  will 
not  be  allowed  to  go  unsupplied. 
Foods  are  the  tops. 

DEFINITE  MARKET  INFO — In  last 
week’s  Editorial  we  referred  you  to 
the  recently  issued  Department  of 
Commerce  data  sheet:  “The  United 
States  Canning  Industry,  July, 
1941.” 

Knowing  that  you  are  busy  in 
your  plants  we  have  picked  out 
some  important  tables,  to  give  you 
a  better  understanding  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  to  answer  many  questions 
that  are  in  your  minds,  or  being 
asked. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  epoch- 
ical  prediction  regarding  the  1942- 
43  packs  and  preparations.  This 
is  taken  from  the  general  sum¬ 
mary.  Other  items  cover  SMA’s 
purchases  to  August  9th ;  wholesale 
and  retail  prices;  trends  of  trade 
compared  with  last  year.  There  are 
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many  other  highly  important  and 
interesting  tabulations  in  the  bro¬ 
chure,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
advised  you  to  send  for  a  copy. 

We  quote : 

“summary — Continuation  during 
another  year  of  the  factors  which 
have  increased  the  desirability  of 
having  food  preserved  in  cans  may 
increase  demand  for  canned  foods 
in  1942-43  to  the  point  where  priv¬ 
ate  planning,  now  accomplished 
through  the  independent  judgment 
of  hundreds  of  canners,  will  have 
to  be  replaced  by  a  more  unified 
production  planning  system.” 

Surplus  Marketing  Administration  Purchases 

Purchase  Contracts  for  Canned  Foods 
Awarded  by  S.M.A.  to  August  9. 


ITEM 

PURCHASES 
Mar.  15-Aug.  9 

Spots 

Cases 

Tomatoes  . 

.  1,354,700 

Evaporated  Milk  . 

.  3,692,100 

PorJk  Products*  . 

.  2,048,600 

Grapefruit  Juice  . 

678,300 

Grapefruit  Segments  ... 

398,400 

Fish  . 

518,200 

Pork  and  Beans . 

158,300 

Potatoes,  white  . 

Futures 

189,200 

Tomatoes  . . 

.  2,679.000 

Fish  . 

.  1,081,200 

(Spots  and  Futures).... 

.  12,798,000 

*Converted  from  pounds  to  cases,  at 
36  pounds  per  case. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  of  Principal 
Canned  Foods 


Wholesale 

Item  June  May  June 

1940  1941  1941 

Index  Numbers 


(1926-100) 


All  Foods  .  70.3  79.5  83.1 


Fruits  and  Vegetables . 

73.9 

64.0 

73.0 

Fresh  . 

Canned  . 

Dried  . 

Dollars 

per  dozen 

f.o.b. 

cannery 

Average  prices: 

Canned  Peaches  No.  2*^  cans 

1.213 

1.363 

1.369 

Canned  Pineapple  No.  2*/4 

cans  . 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

Canned  Green  Beans  No.  2 

cans  . 

.638 

.825 

.825 

Canned  Corn  No.  2  cans . 

.663 

.775 

.775 

Canned  Peas  No.  2  cans . 

1.025 

1.025 

1.025 

Canned  Tomatoes  No.  2  cans 

.620 

.628 

.678 

Canned  Red  Salmon 

16  oz.  can  . 

2.216 

2.721 

2.807 

Canned  Evaporated  Milk 

14V.-OZ.  can  per  case . 

3.05 

3.425 

3.45 

Source — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  of  Principal 
Canned  Foods 

Retail 


Item 

June 

May 

June 

1940 

1941 

1941 

Index  Numbers 

(Average  1935-39  100) 

All  Foods  . 

98.3 

102.1 

105.0 

Fruits  and  Vegetables . 

110.6 

103.5 

112.1 

Fresh  . 

115.7 

105.8 

116.4 

Canned  . 

92.7 

94.2 

96.2 

Dried  . 

100.9 

102.7 

105.1 

Average  prices: 

Cents  per 

can 

Canne'd  Peaches  No.  2Vi  cans 
Canned  Pineapple  No.  21^ 

17.2 

17.0 

17.5 

cans  . 

Canned  Green  Beans  No.  2 

20.9 

21.1 

21.2 

cans  . 

10.0 

10.5 

10.7 

Canned  Corn  No.  2  cans . 

10.5 

11.1 

11.4 

Canned  Peas  No.  2  cans . 

13.7 

13.5 

13.6 

Canned  Tomatoes  No.  2  cans 
Canned  Red  Salmon 

8..5 

8.7 

8.9 

16-oz.  cans  . 

Canned  Evaporate-d  Milk 

25.7 

27.6 

28.1 

14*4-02.  can  per  case . 

6.9 

7.3 

7.7 

Source — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Trends  in  Total  Food  Trade 

Expressed  as  Percentafie  Change  from  Same 
Month  a  Year  Earlier 
(Based  on  value) 

Manufacturers  Wholesale 
shipments  grocery  sales 
Percent  Percent 

December  1940  .  +  9  +6 

January  1941  .  +11  +9 

February  1941  .  +15  +4 

March  1941  .  +11  +14 

April  1941  .  +19  +16 

May  1941  .  +21  +13 

June  1941  .  +  28  +  12 

Source — Deiiartment  of  Commerce. 

Trends  in  Total  Food  Trade 

Expressed  as  Percentage  Change  from  Same 
Month  a  Year  Earlier 

Retail  Sales 


Independent 

Chain 

stores 

stores 

Percent 

Percent 

December  1940  ... 

—  1 

+  8 

January  1941  . 

+  4 

+  12 

February  1941  . 

+  2 

+  10 

March  1941  . 

+  3 

+  14 

April  1941  . 

+  6 

+  15 

May  1941  . 

+  10 

+  15 

June  1941  . 

+  4 

+  20* 

“Preliminary 

Source — Department  of  Commerce. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Market  Steady  and  Strong — Retailers  Heavy 
Buyers — Shipping  Difficulties  Increased  by 
“Case”  or  “Box”  Shortages — Tomato  Prices 
Back — Peas  Quiet — Corn  in  Good  Inquiry — 
Midwest  Bean  Canners  Delivering  Short — 
Some  Spinach  Offers — Fish  in  Strong 
Position — Fruits  Quiet  But  Firm. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Sept.  19,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION  —  Trading  has 
broadened  out  somewhat  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  market  during  the  past  week, 
and  the  market,  in  general,  has 
continued  to  display  a  steady  to 
strong  tone.  It  is  understood  that 
substantial  quantities  of  new  pack 
southern  tomatoes  were  bought  on 


last  week’s  price  break,  and  the 
market  in  consequence  is  showing 
improvement.  In  the  canned  vege¬ 
table  division,  increased  firmness 
is  evident  on  a  number  of  lines,  in¬ 
cluding  green  and  wax  beans,  corn, 
and  spinach.  Canned  fruits  in  gen- 
general  are  firm  and  advancing, 
and  the  position  of  the  canned  fish 
market  generally  is  tight,  both  as 
to  supplies  and  prices. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  gen¬ 
erally  are  ordering  out  purchases 
of  new  pack  goods,  and  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  build  up  their  inven¬ 
tories.  Unusually  heavy  buying 
of  new  packs  by  retailers  has  com¬ 
plicated  the  inventory  problem  for 
many  jobbers.  If  retail  demand 
continues  at  its  present  rate,  stocks 
of  many  products  will  prove  inade¬ 
quate  over  the  season.  However, 
if  the  retail  trade  is  merely  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  jobbers  in  building 
up  larger  reserve  stocks,  such  a 
condition  would  not  obtain.  Dis¬ 
tributors  continue  much  concerned 
over  the  shipping  situation  from 
the  West  Coast.  In  the  face  of  re¬ 
ports  that  canned  foods  would  be 
granted  a  high  priority  rating  by 
the  intercoastal  steamship  lines, 
little  steamer  space  is  available, 
and  canners  generally  are  insisting 
upon  shipping  all  rail,  either  in 
straight  or  pool  cars  to  principal 
distributing  areas.  In  addition,  it 
is  reported  that  shortages  of  ship¬ 
ping  containers  have  developed  on 
the  West  Coast  in  some  instances, 
thus  further  retarding  shipments. 

TOMATOES  —  Southern  canners 
booked  a  fairly  heavy  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  at  the  price 
break  which  developed  incidental 
to  the  “glut”  period  for  raw  stock, 
and  the  market  is  now  showing  a 
better  tone.  Packers  currently  are 
quoting  Is  at  50  to  521/4  cents  for 
standards,  with  2s  at  82 V2  to  85 
cents,  2V2S  at  $1.20,  and  10s  at 
$3.90  to  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
Reports  from  the  mid-west  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  canning  season  has 
passed  its  peak,  with  the  pack  thus 
far  unsatisfactory  in  many  areas. 
Canners  were  holding  the  market 
for  2s  at  80  cents  and  upwards, 
with  2V2S  at  $1.10  to  $1.15. 

PEAS — The  market  in  the  south 
was  without  change  this  week. 


trading  being  of  rather  limited 
volume.  Reports  from  the  mid¬ 
west  indicate  that  canners  who 
were  successful  in  recent  Govern¬ 
ment  awards  are  being  compelled 
to  hold  substantial  blocks  of  peas 
off  the  market  until  Government 
graders  complete  the  task  of  select¬ 
ing  goods  for  delivery  against 
orders.  When  these  Government 
contracts  are  completed,  canners 
are  expected  to  be  back  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  additional  offerings,  al¬ 
though  some  packers  are  showing 
a  tendency  to  hold  their  goods  for 
marketing  later  on  in  the  season. 
Northwestern  packers  are  general¬ 
ly  withdrawn  on  peas. 

CORN — There  was  a  good  inquiry 
for  new  pack  corn  reported  out  of 
the  south  this  week,  and  prices 
ruled  steady  and  unchanged  at  pre¬ 
viously  prevailing  levels.  Reports 
from  the  midwest  note  some  im¬ 
provement  in  crop  conditions. 
Standards,  however,  continue  at  a 
minimum  of  85  cents  out  of  the 
midwest,  with  few  sellers,  while 
extra  standards  are  extremely 
short.  It  is  indicated  that  many 
canners  who  sold  extra  standards 
on  future  contracts  at  80  to  83 
cents  will  not  be  able  to  make  de¬ 
liveries,  inasmuch  as  the  Army  is 
taking  considerable  quantities  of 
this  grade  at  around  90  cents, — a 
good  break  for  the  canner,  in  this 
case.  No.  2  fancy  corn  in  the  mid¬ 
west  is  listed  at  $1.00  to  $1.05, 
with  10s  firm  at  $5.00  and  up¬ 
wards,  on  golden  bantam. 

BEANS — Reports  from  the  south 
indicate  that  canners  are  looking 
for  some  increase  in  the  late  pack, 
but  offerings  continue  limited, 
with  921/4  cents  still  apparently 
bottom  on  2s  and  $4.50  on  10s, 
while  standard  cut  wax  2s  are  firm 
at  $1.00.  Many  midwestern  can¬ 
ners  are  delivering  50  per  cent  or 
less  on  their  future  contracts  for 
green  and  wax  beans,  and  buyers 
in  that  area  are  looking  to  Arkan¬ 
sas,  where  packing  is  about  due  to 
start.  Sales  of  standard  cut  green 
beans  out  of  Arkansas  are  report¬ 
ed  at  80  cents  for  2s,  $1.10  for  21/2S 
and  $3.75  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SPINACH — California  packers  are 
offering  fall  pack  spinach  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  way,  for  prompt  and  nearby 
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shipment,  on  the  basis  of  90  cents 
or  Is,  $1.35  for  zy^s,  and  $4.60- 
'4.75  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries, 
.he  market  in  the  south  has  con- 
"■nued  to  display  strength  this 
veek  at  $1.35  for  2V^s. 

SALMON  —  Canners  are  urging 
-astributors  to  take  immediate 
mipment  on  new  pack  salmon.  An 
indication  of  the  current  strength 
is  seen  in  the  action  of  packers  in 
reducing  their  swell  allowance  to 
1  10th  of  1  per  cent.  Sales  of  reds 
at  $3.40  to  $3.50  are  reported  from 
Seattle,  with  halves  scarce  at  $2.00 
and  upwards.  On  pinks,  supplies 
are  a  little  more  liberal  and  on 
chums  packers  are  planning  late 
fall  operations  to  swell  their  pro¬ 
duction  total.  Buyers  are  report¬ 
ed  paying  up  to  $1.20  on  pink 
halves. 

SHRIMP — No  pick-up  in  produc¬ 
tion  is  reported,  and  the  market 
continues  in  nominal  position,  with 
many  canners  still  withdrawn. 

SARDINES  —  The  market  for 
Maine  sardines  continues  nominal, 
with  packers  generally  still  with¬ 
drawn.  California  sardines  are 
moving  in  better  volume,  at  firm 
prices,  and  increased  interest  in 
new  pack  California  mackerel  is  re¬ 
ported,  with  canners  withdrawn 
and  the  trade  looking  for  a  $4.00 
market. 

TUNA — West  Coast  packers  are 
not  offering  white  meat,  and  the 
catch  of  this  grade  is  still  slow  to 
get  under  way.  Bonita  is  meeting 
with  a  heavy  call,  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  volume  of  business  reported 
booked  at  $5.25  per  case  for  quar- 
t''rs  and  $9.50  for  Is,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Canners’ 

;  rice  lists  on  California  canned 
^  'uits  are  well  studded  with  “with- 
rawals”  and  the  market  appears 
)  be  still  headed  upwards.  Job- 
'  "“rs  here  have  bought  new  packs 
'  good  volume,  and  are  devoting 
leir  attention  to  routing  ship- 
'ents  forward,  rather  than  the 
’acing  of  additional  contracts. 

NORTHWEST  FRUITS — Northwest- 
n  packers  have  again  advanced 
»'ices  for  prunes,  following  British 
Lirchase  of  more  than  300,000 
ises  at  $3.90  to  $4.00  for  10s  and 


FSCC  buying  of  some  500,000 
cases  of  choice  2V2S  at  a  price  re¬ 
portedly  figuring  out  at  $1.14  net 
to  canners.  Canners  are  now  quot¬ 
ing  the  market  at  $1.15-$  1.20  on 
choice  2V2S,  subject  to  confirma¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
pack  will  be  some  25  per  cent  under 
the  previously  indicated  2,000,000 
cases  .  .  .  Bartlett  pears  have 
strengthened  to  $2.15  for  2y>s 
choice,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with 
many  packers  withdrawn  . . .  Royal 
Anne  cherries  are  also  strengthen¬ 
ing  in  the  northwest,  the  market 
currently  being  iip  to  $2.45-$2.50 
for  choice  2i/^s  and  $8.50  for  10s 
.  .  .  Northwestern  canners  are  get¬ 
ting  a  good  inquiry  for  new  pack 
freestone  peaches,  with  choice  2^/)S 
strong  at  $2.10  and  upwards,  fancy 
$2.15-$2.20,  while  10s  hold  at 
$7.25-$7.40  for  choice  and  $7.50  to 
$7.75  for  fancy  .  .  .  Canners  in  the 
northwest  will  not  quote  new  pack 
apples  until  current  government 
contracts  have  been  taken  care  of. 
The  trade  is  anticipating  a  market 
of  $4.50  or  higher  for  10s. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Weather  Scares  the  Canners — Heavy  Buying 
But  More  Expected — Tomato  Market  Hold¬ 
ing — A  Unique  Season,  a  Pea  Canner  Calls 
It — Corn  Market  Strong  and  Advancing — No 
One  Selling  Green  or  Wax  Beans — Rain 
Stops  Beet  Harvest — Pimiento  Pack  So  Short 
No  Quotations  Possible — Sauerkraut  Advanc¬ 
ing — Heavy  Bookings  of  Applesauce — Fruits 

Quiet — The  Coast  Situation — ^The  Food 

Broker  to  Be  Presented. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Sept.  19,  1941. 

THE  WEATHER  —  A  few  really 
chilly  mornings  have  thrown  a 
scare  into  a  number  of  canners, 
who  feared  an  early  frost  might 
put  an  end  to  canning  operations. 
There  are  no  immediate  signs  that 
anything  like  that  will  happen. 
Some  of  the  Old  Timers  say  we’re 
going  to  have  an  open  Fall  and 
that  no  really  hard  frosts  or 
freezes  can  be  expected  prior  to 
early  October. 

GENERAL  SITUATION  —  Everyone 
realizes  that  the  entire  canned  food 
market  is  one  of  strength.  Most 
of  the  Chicago  distributors  have 
provided  for  comfortable  stocks 


for  the  next  several  months.  That 
the  bulk  of  the  buying  has  already 
been  done,  seems  to  be  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion,  but  there  are 
some  who  say  the  demand  from  the 
consumer  and  retailer,  will  be 
much  larger  this  Fall  than  in  the 
past  number  of  years,  and  that  the 
jobbing  distributor  will  be  forced 
to  reenter  the  market  later  on  for 
goodly  supplies. 

TOMATOES  —  The  softer  market 
as  reported  in  Maryland,  has  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  Indiana  and 
the  adjacent  tomato  packing  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  annual  “glut”  week 
has  been  on  and  canners  have  had 
difficulty  in  securing  adequate 
labor  to  handle  the  crop. 

In  last  week’s  column,  we  re¬ 
ported  the  market  on  No.  2  tin 
standard  at  80  cents.  A  few  sales 
have  been  made  at  77  V2  cents  but 
only  for  immediate  shipment  and 
C.O.D.  terms.  Just  a  case  of  where 
a  few  canners  desired  to  convert 
a  part  of  their  packings  into  im¬ 
mediate  cash. 

The  No.  2\y  standard  market 
ranges  from  $1.10  to  $1.15.  No. 
10  standard  as  well  as  extra 
standard  are  scarce  and  are  quoted 
sparingly  at  $3.75  to  $4.00. 

Some  trade  interest  has  been 
noted  in  extra  standards  during 
the  past  several  days,  along  with  a 
demand  for  strictly  fancies,  which 
have  been  difficult  to  secure. 

PEAS — There  never  was  a  season 
like  this,  so  said  a  prominent  Wis¬ 
consin  canner.  We  have  been  busy 
ever  since  the  start  of  the  pea 
packing  season,  shipping  and  every 
day  sees  instructions  to  rush  this 
order  or  that  one,  and  all — with¬ 
out  delay.  It’s  been  a  long  time 
since  our  warehouses  have  been  so 
light,  the  middle  of  September. 

A  day  to  day  demand  is  noted 
with  No.  1  tin  peas  of  all  grades 
and  sizes  growing  in  scarcity.  No. 
10  tin  peas  have  also  been  wanted 
and  sales  have  been  made  at  full 
prices  as  listed  in  this  column  last 
week. 

CORN  —  Wholesale  grocery  and 
chain  buyers  have  begun  to  realize 
that  corn  is  going  to  be  in  just  the 
same  narrow  position  as  to  supply, 
as  the  other  major  vegetable  items. 
The  market  on  No.  2  standard 
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cream  style  white  is  strong  at  85 
cents  factory.  No.  2  fancy  whole 
kernel  yellow  has  moved  up  to 
$1.10  factory,  along  with  No.  2 
fancy  cream  style  yellow  at  $1.05. 
No.  2  fancy  cream  style  country 
gentleman  is  by  no  means  plenti¬ 
ful  and  some  sales  have  been  made 
at  $1.10. 

No.  1  tin  corn  has  been  wanted 
and  sales  made  in  the  fancy  grade 
of  cream  style,  both  white  and  yel¬ 
low,  at  75  cents  Illinois  factory. 
The  corn  pack  in  these  parts  is 
just  about  winding  up. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  Your 
reporter  asked  a  prominent  food 
man  what  the  market  was  on — 
green  and  wax  beans,  and  the  re¬ 
ply  was — “Is  there  a  market?”  He 
went  on  to  outline  that  a  market 
was  when  you  had  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers,  but  when  it  comes  to  green 
and  wax  beans,  apparently  there 
are  no  sellers,  hence  no  market. 

BEETS — For  several  days,  a  week 
ago,  beet  canners  were  unable  to 
do  any  packing  because  of  con¬ 
tinued  hard  rains  with  inability  of 
growers  to  get  into  the  fields. 

The  market  is  firm  with  a  broad¬ 
ening  demand.  Canners  are  reluc¬ 
tant  sellers  and  confirmation  of 
orders  are  difficult  to  secure. 

PIMIENTOS — The  packing  season 
in  Georgia  has  barely  started.  Re¬ 
ports  from  that  State  are  that  can¬ 
ners  will  be  fortunate  if  50  per 
cent  deliveries  are  made  against 
their  future  sales.  No  one  is  quot¬ 
ing  pimientos  at  this  time. 

PUMPKIN  —  Improved  weather 
conditions  have  made  the  pumpkin 
canner  a  little  more  cheerful  with 
some  quotations  ekeing  out  on  the 
basis  of  80  cents  for  No.  2V2  fancy 
and  $3.00  No.  10  Fancy,  f.  o.  b. 
Indiana  shipping  point. 

SAUERKRAUT  —  Another  advance 
has  been  recorded.  No.  2^2  fancy 
grade  is  now  offered  at  90  cents. 
While  crop  prospects  have  im¬ 
proved  somewhat,  authorities 
maintain  the  cabbage  crop  will  be 
considerably  below  that  of  last 
year. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — Inter¬ 
est  continues  in  the  opening  prices 
on  New  York  State  fancy  apple¬ 


sauce,  with  heavy  bookings  having 
been  recorded  in  the  Chicago 
district. 

Pennsylvania  canners  have  now 
quoted  new  pack  No.  10  tin  Apples, 
resulting  in  a  heavy  volume.  Most 
of  this  business  was  recorded  on 
an  S.A.P.  basis  and  it  is  said  that 
few  indeed,  if  any,  S.A.P.  Buyers 
failed  to  approve  of  the  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  Chicago 
trade  is  drifting,  with  the  result 
that  but  little  new  business  is  be¬ 
ing  recorded.  No.  2V2  choice 
clings  are  $1.95  Coast  with  No. 
2V2  standards  at  $1.80,  at  which 
basis,  the  Government  is  buying 
for  shipment  to  Great  Britain. 

Apricots,  cocktail  and  fruit 
salad  are  being  featured  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  local  houses. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — One  prom¬ 
inent  Oregon  canner  advised  his 
Chicago  buyers  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  deliver  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  his  contracts  on  prune- 
plums. 

As  those  in  the  trade  well  know, 
the  Blue  Lake  Bean  has  become 
quite  a  sizeable  pack  in  both  Ore¬ 
gon  as  well  as  Washington.  Due 
to  inclement  weather,  the  Blue 
Lake  Bean  pack  was  badly  hurt 
and  short  deliveries  will  be  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception,  on  all 
contracts  booked  earlier  in  the 
year. 

Pears  are  more  than  holding 
their  own  and  some  renewal  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  distribu¬ 
tor  has  been  noted. 

Berries  of  all  kind  are  firmly 
held  and  in  narrow  supply.  There 
are  no  new  developments  on  No. 
10  tin  Blackberries  and  it  looks 
like  a  short  delivery  on  that  item 
as  well. 

FISH — A  year  ago,  the  price  on 
No.  1  tall  pink  salmon  was  $1.35. 
Today  it  is  $1.75.  A  can  of  pink 
salmon  is  mighty  good  food  and 
when  you  compare  it  with  the  price 
of  meat,  is  an  item  that  is  going  to 
sell  better  this  coming  winter.  Red 
salmon  is  firm  and  hard  to  obtain. 

Most  canners  on  the  Gulf  have 
withdrawn  from  the  shrimp  mar¬ 
ket.  California  and  Maine  sar¬ 
dines  are  in  good  position. 


THE  FOOD  BROKER — A  well  known 
Chicago  Food  Broker  whom  your 
reporter  contacts  more  or  less  in¬ 
frequently,  remarked  upon  our  last 
visit: — “Illinois,  why  don’t  you 
run  a  ‘serial’  of  small  weekly  para¬ 
graphs  about  the  position  the  in¬ 
dependent  food  broker  occupies  in 
the  grocery  field.  I  think  it  would 
be  enlightening  as  well  as  educa¬ 
tional  and  right  now,  when  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  exists,  as  to 
just  what  is  a  food  broker,  most 
timely.” 

Further  on  in  our  conversation, 
it  was  agreed  that  if  the  necessary 
material  was  furnished,  the  “se¬ 
rial”  would  be  part  of  this  weekly 
contribution  and  all  under  the 
caption — The  Food  Broker,  (see 
next  week’s  issue  for  first  install¬ 
ment)  . 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS”  —  The  time  has 
come  when  independent  retailers, 
wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  the  me¬ 
dium  and  smaller  sized  chains  as 
well  as  all  of  their  employees,  must 
rise  up  against  the  continued 
monopolistic  activities  of  the  “octo¬ 
pus”.  This  is  necessary  if  pros¬ 
perity  and  more  buying  power  is 
to  be  had  when  normal  conditions 
return. 

The  retail  and  wholesale  food 
business,  is  purely  a  local  or  area 
institution.  Particularly  is  this  true 
with  retailing.  From  such  busi¬ 
nesses  come  more  jobs,  more  busi¬ 
nesses  and  more  outlets  for  local 
and  other  manufacturers.  Concen¬ 
trated  business  helps  no  one  except 
the  “concentrators” — and  they  are 
no  asset  to  anyone  but  themselves. 

It  is  essential  that  we  begin 
building  up  again  from  the  bottom 
as  when  our  cities  were  first 
started.  They  grew  slowly  but 
gradually.  So  it  is  with  this  move¬ 
ment.  Get  out  of  the  rut  and  re¬ 
build  independency  among  the  food 
trades  of  the  U.S.A. 

WASHINGTON  CANNERY  BURNS 

Fire  destroyed  the  F.  W.  Dunston 
Cannery  at  West  Clarkston,  Washington, 
on  August  22nd  with  damage  estimated 
at  $20,000.  The  plant,  which  was  the 
only  cannery  in  this  section,  will  not  be 
rebuilt. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Market  Quiet  As  Goods  Are  Mainly  Sold — 
ieaviest  Sales  by  Coast  Canners  on  Record 
—There  Will  Be  No  Real  Consumer  Short¬ 
ies — Crop  Report — Busy  on  Tomatoes — 
The  Big  Salmon  Run. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  19, 1941. 

MARKET — The  canned  foods  mar- 
Ket  here  continues  relatively  quiet, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  can¬ 
ners  have  disposed  of  their  entire 
outputs  and  others  are  withdrawn 
on  many  items  until  Government 
buying  is  completed.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  there  will  be  offerings  later 
in  the  season  on  items  not  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  present,  but  these  will  not 
be  in  large  volume.  Preston  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  executive  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  says  that 
California  canners  have  sold  more 
fruit  this  year  before  finishing  the 
season’s  packing  operations  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  He  suggests  that  no  real 
shortage  is  in  sight,  as  some  have 


pictured,  and  that  while  most  of  the 
fruit  is  out  of  first  hands,  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  consume  it. 
While  heavy  buying  has  been  done 
for  the  army,  navy  and  Federal 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  their  com¬ 
bined  purchases  have  been  less 
than  the  exports  of  last  year.  After 
making  allowances  for  buying  for 
the  army  and  other  Government 
agencies,  Mr.  McKinney  says  that 
there  will  be  about  one  third  more 
California  canned  fruit  for  civilian 
consumption  than  last  year.  So 
far,  sales  of  canned  fruits  over 
grocery  counters  have  not  run  a 
third  higher  than  a  year  ago,  the 
rise  being  estimated  at  about  10 
per  cent. 

From  the  Pacific  Northwest 
comes  the  same  story  of  heavy 
early  selling  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Edgar  Burns,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Northwest  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation,  says  that  all  former 
records  for  early  season  buying 
have  been  broken  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  A  good  pack  of 
pears  is  being  made  but  the  output 
has  largely  been  disposed  of. 


The  berry  carryover  from  1940 
was  very  small  and  the  1941  crop 
was  damaged  by  hot  weather,  with 
the  result  that  some  canners  made 
only  prorata  deliveries  and  the 
pack  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  first 
hands. 

The  bean  crop  is  good  but  grow¬ 
ers  have  not  been  able  to  harvest 
all  of  it,  because  of  a  shortage  of 
labor. 

Last  year’s  pea  pack  amounted 
to  about  3,000,000  cases,  but  only 
about  20,000  cases  were  to  be  list¬ 
ed  in  the  season’s  carryover,  and 
the  new  pack,  while  a  record  break¬ 
er,  is  largely  out  of  first  hands. 

Canners  are  buying  top  grade 
apples  this  year,  instead  of  using 
second  grades,  and  this  fruit  is 
commencing  to  move  freely.  The 
prune  pack  proved  lighter  than 
was  expected,  owing  to  weather 
damage  and  a  lack  of  pickers. 

CROPS — The  California  Coopera¬ 
tive  Crop  Reporting  Service  has 
brought  out  a  report  covering 
California  fruit  and  nut  crop  con¬ 
ditions  as  of  September  1.  This 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that 
cool  weather  in  August  had  a  some- 


There  is  also  FIGHTING 

PRODUCTION  MACHINERY 

•  There  are  fighting  mdchines  well  at  fighting  men.  And  there  are  fighting  machines,  like 
there  are  fighting  men,  which  produce  instead  of  destroy.  Lang- 
senkamp  Production  Units— Pulpers,  Finishers,  Extractors,  Cook¬ 
ing  Coils  and  many  other  items  of  equipment — win  engagements 
every  day  they  operate  against  waste  of  time,  of  labor,  of  pro¬ 
duct— they  wipe  out  the  threatening  enemy  salients  of  high  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  mop  up  high  overhead  and  upkeep. 

Hundreds  of  canners  from  coast  to  coast  know  from  experience, 
what  it  means  to  have  the  operating  advantages  supplied  by 
I  ^ngsenkamp  Equipment.  Information  without  obligation. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

‘  Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’’  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 
are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

Price  $10.00  The  Cannins  Trade 

j  20  S.  Gay  Street 

order yourcopy  now. 
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what  adverse  effect  on  crops  in 
general.  The  apple  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  7,884,000  bushels,  or 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
bushels  larger  than  in  1940.  Figs 
were  affected  by  the  cool  weather, 
but  the  crop  will  prove  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Grapes  were 
also  affected  by  the  cool  weather 
in  August,  but  the  output  promises 
to  be  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Olive  5 
have  made  a  satisfactory  growth, 
but  the  crop  will  be  lighter  than 
last  year.  Peach  harvesting  was 
largely  over  by  the  end  of  August, 
with  a  crop  estimated  at  317,000 
tons  of  clings  and  207,000  tons  of 
freestones.  A  larger  percentage 
of  the  crop  was  canned  than  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  quality  of  cling¬ 
stones  was  scarcely  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  The  harvesting  of  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  was  largely  completed 
by  the  end  of  August  and  winter 
varieties  are  now  being  handled. 
More  of  these  are  being  canned 
than  ever  before. 

LIMA  BEANS — New  crop  Califor¬ 
nia  Lima  beans  will  be  available 
for  delivery  late  in  September,  or 
two  or  three  weeks  later  than 
usual.  Much  of  the  crop  was 
planted  late,  owing  to  the  wet 
spring,  and  cool  summer  weather 
has  been  the  rule  throughout  much 
of  the  bean  growing  area.  The  old 
crop  has  been  moving  off  steadily 
and  prices  have  been  advancing  of 
late.  The  outlook  is  for  practically 
a  complete  cleanup  by  the  time  the 
new  crop  is  ready  for  delivery. 

ARMY  ORDERS  FILLED — The  Can- 
ners  League  of  California  recently 
addressed  a  communication  to 
members  listing  the  results  of  re¬ 
cent  Army  invitations  to  bid  on 
canned  foods.  Army  requirements 
of  apricots,  cherries,  pears,  pine¬ 
apple,  peaches  and  prunes  have 
been  filled,  it  is  understood.  Pacific 
Coast  canners,  and  these  include 
packers  of  pineapple,  of  course, 
have  been  given  praise  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  co¬ 
operated  in  making  possible  the 
early  filling  of  Army  orders.  A 
communication  from  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  includes  the  following: 
“The  Army  is  exceedingly  grateful 
for  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  fruit  canners  in  mak¬ 


ing  it  possible  to  procure  the  mer¬ 
chandise  needed.” 

COCKTAIL  —  California  canners 
are  hopeful  that  sometime  later  on 
there  will  be  purchases  made  of 
fruit  cocktail,  although  no  assur¬ 
ance  to  that  effect  is  at  hand.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  to  Army  of¬ 
ficials  that  this  item  is  the  second 
largest  pack  made  here  and  that  it 
is  an  item  of  a  highly  practical 
nature  for  Army  use.  Standards 
for  fruit  cocktail  are  already  in 
Federal  specifications,  although  a 
slight  change  might  have  to  be 
made  if  the  Government  decides  to 
purchase. 

TOMATOES  —  Tomato  canning  is 
commencing  to  hit  its  stride  but  the 
size  of  the  output  will  depend  upon 
weather  conditions  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  local  movement  is 
steady,  withcut  being  heavy,  and 
prices  remain  largely  unchanged. 
Standards  are  still  to  be  had  on 
the  basis  of  $1.15  for  No.  2>,4s, 
with  solid  pack  at  $1.50.  Some 
packers  of  featured  brands,  who 
hav^e  been  offering  No.  2ioS  at 
$1.55,  have  advanced  to  $1.60,  and 
No.  10  Standard  catsup  is  up  10 
cents  to  $4.25.  The  canning  toma¬ 
to  marketing  agreement,  on  which 
the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  worked  for  several  months, 
has  failed,  owing  to  a  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  grower  signatures. 

SALMON — The  heaviest  catches 
of  Columbia  River  chinook  salmon 
in  30  years  are  being  made  and 
canners  are  meeting  with  difficulty 
in  handling  offerings.  During  the 
first  four  days  of  the  season  more 
than  five  million  pounds  of  fish 
w'ere  brought  in  by  fishermen. 
Packers  are  considering  calling  a 
brief  fishing  recess  in  order  to 
handle  the  huge  catch.  School  au¬ 
thorities  have  been  asked  to  release 
students  to  aid  in  the  work.  There 
is  a  ready  market  for  all  the  fish 
that  can  be  packed,  there  being  a 
shortage  of  the  better  grades  of 
salmon.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  will  be  the  last  great  run  of 
salmon  on  the  Columbia,  since 
dams  and  power  developments  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  stream 
will  soon  be  completed  and  the  arti¬ 
ficial  devices  to  enable  fish  to  reach 
the  spawning  grounds  remain  to 
be  tested. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Tropical  Storm  Season  —  Shrimp  Supply 
Affected — Prices  Unsettled — Oysters  Selling 
Well  —  In  Good  Condition  —  No  Canning 
Until  Cold  Weather. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  19,  1941. 

SHRIMP  —  This  is  the  tropical 
storm  season  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  while  we  did  not  need  this  to 
make  shrimp  scarce,  yet  it  is  an¬ 
other  factor  that  contributes  to  the 
lowering  of  production. 

Storm  warnings  have  been  up 
for  over  a  week,  which  warns  small 
crafts  to  stay  out  of  the  Gulf  and 
the  large  ones  to  take  precautions, 
because  tropical  disturbances  are 
taking  place  in  the  Gulf. 

The  canning  of  shrimp  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  gain  momentum  before 
the  storm  last  week  and  the  shrimp 
were  of  good  size,  which  enabled 
the  canneries  to  operate  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  but  the  storm 
practically  stopped  production. 

Of  course,  the  Fall  shrimp  pack 
is  not  over  with,  in  fact  it  has 
never  gotten  under  way,  therefore 
just  as  soon  as  weather  permits  it 
is  expected  that  the  pack  will  start 
all  over  again,  as  the  canners  have 
everything  in  readiness  and  are 
even  offering  a  preimum  in  price 
of  jumbo  to  the  fishermen  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  go  in  the  gulf  for 
them. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  at 
present  is  very  unsettled  and  the 
sky  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  the 
price  asked,  but  when  the  pack  gets 
well  under  way,  the  price  will  get 
more  uniform. 

OYSTERS — We  had  a  cool  spell  of 
weather  this  past  week,  which 
boosted  the  demand  for  oysters  to 
some  extent,  but  it  is  going  to  take 
cold  weather  to  put  everybody  to 
eating  oysters. 

The  sale  of  oysters  has  been  un¬ 
usually  good  so  far  for  the  time 
of  the  year,  so  it  is  wondered  what 
will  happen  if  the  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  peak  is  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  is  now  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  oysters  is  only  normal? 

No  canning  of  oysters  will  take 
place  until  cold  weather  sets  in. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
■f  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 

notations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
'•.uotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
otates;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— C 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^.._....„ . 

Large,  No.  2V^ . 

Medium,  No.  2Vt) . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.60 

Tips,  White.  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2a . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  8.25 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.15 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  10  .  5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.75 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 92  V 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.15 

No.  10  .  5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.'  5 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  5.00 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ked  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


10  . 

Green  &  White.. 

10  . 

:  Fresh  White . 

10  . 

!  Soaked . 


.  4.25 

.67Vj  .65 


hole.  No.  2 . 

•No.  2V4  . 

No.  10  .  3 

‘.  No.  2 . 

.'o.  2%  . 

No.  10  .  3 

•ed.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

x’o.  10  .  3 

d.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

estring.  No.  2 . 

^o.  10  . 


80  1.60 
95  1.05 


90  4.00 

85  . 


ed.  No.  2 . 80  . 

o.  10  .  3.60  4.60 

ed.  No.  2 . 66  .80 

'Jo.  10  .  3.26  3.76 

.\S  AND  CARROTS 

V  No.  2 . 70  .80 

icy  No.  2 . 95  1.16 


Central 
Low  High 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.80  .85 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


1.6) 

1.70 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.55 

7.60 

7.76 

8.00 

1.30 

1.45 

1.30 

1.35 

1.15 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

6.00 

6.35 

.95 

1.15 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.75 

5.50 

.75 

.80 

.72' 

j  .80 

.80 

.85 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 1.00 

12-oz.  vac . 

No.  10 .  5.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  5.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  5.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  6.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  4.75 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.75 


,75  6.00 

95  . 


. 95 

West  Coast 

No.  10  . 

.  6.40 

liOW 

High 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.95 

3.35 

3.60 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.40 

3.50 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 97'/. 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

3.30 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

.  6.76 

3.00 

3.10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 921/2 

.92'/o 

.95 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

.  5.30 

4.50 

2.90 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

3.35 

3.60 

No.  10  . 

2.86 

3.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 97% 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

3.15 

No.  10  . 

2.55 

2.90 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.95 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  4.90 

5.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 85 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

11.25 

11.50 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 66  .86 

No.  10  .  2.00  2.36 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 87%  .90 

No.  10  .  4.26  4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 62%  .77% 

No.  10  .  3.40  4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.40  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.30  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 .  1.06  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 90  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 


No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.. 


.86  .97% 

1.10  . 

3.36  . 

.  1.20 

3.60  . 


No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked.. 
lOs  . 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  _ _ 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 


SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 


.70  . 

2.00  2.36 


1.10  . 

1.00  1.05 


5.00 

5.35 

1.40 

1.35 

1.15 

1.16 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

1.05 

6.00 

6.00 

5.75 

1.10 

.92% 

.971/2 

1.00 

1.05 

.85 

.95 

.90 

.95 

5.60 

6.10 

5.25 

4.70 

4.90 

4.76 

5.00 

4.50 

6.00 

.80 

3.00 

.76 

.70 

.82'/. 

2.75 

2.85 

.90 

2.75 

1.00 

1.05 

nominal 

1.35 

1.40 

nominal 

4.75 

5.25 

nominal 

.70  .76 

.85  .90 

2.65  2.75 


.  1.35 

4.60  4.75 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.85  .85 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90  1.10 

_ _ _ 

Triple  No.  2 . . 

SWEET  POTATOES 

.80  .96 

Qfl 

No.  2%  . . .'. . . 

1.25  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

1.15  . 

_ 

No.  10  . 

4.00  . 

1.00  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . 

1.30  . 

1.70 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  2%  . 

1.65 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

£x.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.52%  .571% 

5.25 

No.  2  . 

.85  .95 

.90 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

1.30  1.35 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

4.00  4.25 

4.00 

4.60 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . . . 

.50  .52% 

.50 

.80 

No.  2  . 

.82%  .85 

.80 

1.00 

No.  2%  . 

1.20  . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

3.90  4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

3.75 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.45  .50 

.42% 

.46 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

3.90 

3.50 

3.65 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

.42%  . 

.40 

.42% 

.65 

No.  10  . 

3.00  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.35 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 

.50  .62% 

.67%  . 

.62% 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

Nn  30.3  Pyl  (90  m.) 

70  . 

.75  .85 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

1.65  1.60 

No.  10  . 

3.00  3.35 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

TITRNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

. 86 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.26 

-T-ttTT 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


Eliiiitern 
Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10........................ . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

S.  P,  Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.._ . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water  . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


PINEAPPLE  Cuban 

Fancy  No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  9.75  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  10.60  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.40 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.40 


APPLES 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 

.  2.16  2.26 

.  1.96  2.00 

.  1.80  1.86 

.  6.80  . 

.  6.00  6.76 

.  5.60  6.00 

.  6.60  6.76 

.  4.60  . 


2.26  2.40 

2.16  2.30 

1.80  2.00 
7.60  7.90 

6.90  7.60 

6.30  6.60 

.  6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


.77% 

.87% 

1.60 

1.70 

6.60 

6.00 


.86 

.90 

1.62% 

1.70 

6.10 

6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


.62% 

.72% 

1.07% 

1.62% 

2.47% 

6.00 


1.65 


1.65 


2.60 

3.00 


No.  10,  water . . .  5.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 


Canned  Fish 

LOBSTER 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 80  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.75 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


Flats,  1  lb .  nominal  .  . 

%  lb . . . .  3.26  .  .  . 

%  lb .  1.90  .  .  . 

OYSTERS  Southern  Northwest  Selects 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy.. 
No.  2%,  Choice 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy.. 
No.  10,  Choice.. 
No.  10  Std . 


Std.,  4  oz. 


2.00 

2.10 

6  oz.  .............. 

8  oz.  . . 

1.85 

1.96 

10  oz . 

1.66 

1.60 

Selects,  6  oz 

6.76 

7.00 

5.75 

SALMON 

1.40 

1.46 


2.90 


1.15  1.25 

1.75  1.80 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . .  . 

No.  10,  water .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . .  1.76  1.90  . 

No.  10  .  9.00  10.00  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.90  1.65 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.25  9.00  7.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  ...  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  . 

Choice.  No.  10 .  .  .. 

Std..  No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz.  . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Florida  Texas 


.65 

1.15 

1.20 

1.00 

2.76 

3.10 

2.60 

2.76 

.70 

.76 

.70 

1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.65 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  3.40  3.50 

Flat,  No.  % — . . .  .  2.00  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  .  .  . 

Flat,  No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  %  . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . .  .  .  1.75 

Flat,  No.  % . . .  .  .  1.20 


socKeye,  riai,  no.  i .  .  . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  .  1.70 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall .  .  . 


2.76  . 

2.45  2.75 

2.30  2.45 

9.00  9.60 

8.50  9.26 

7.75  8.25 


2.70  2.80 

9.00  9.60 


SHRIMP 


Southern 

No.  1,  Small .  1.70 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.80 

No.  1,  Large .  1.90 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.76  .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.00  4.26  .  . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.00  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s .  .  3.75  4.30 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24's. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s. 

%s  . 


. 

y4s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

.  10.60 

5.26 

11.00 

1.26 

1.86 

%s  . 

.  6.76 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

%8  . . . . 

.  3.60 

4.10 
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Food  Will  Win  the  War 

and  write  the  peace 


says  secretery  of  Agriculture,  Wickard  who  has  called 
for  “all  out”  productioxr  and  conservation  of  foods. 

Canned  and  Glassed  foods,  protected  from  attacks  of  gas,  chemi¬ 
cals,  disease  germs  and  other  outside  contaminations  that  poison, 
ruin,  render  unfit  for  eating  any  bulk  or  raw  foods  are  ready  under 
all  conditions.  Let  come  what  may,  you've  got  something  good  to 
eat  within  the  can.  Uncle  Sam  recognizes  that  and  it  is  just  one 
good  reason  why 

CANNED  FOODS  ARE  “PREFERRED”  IN  DEFENSE 

Canners,  you've  got  the  job  of  supplying  "Food  for  Defense", 
for  our  own  American  people,  our  armed  forces,  the  hungry  of 
Europe,  the  World.  Are  you  prepared  to  meet  that  obligation  ? 

Right  now,  when  plant  operations  emphasize  weaknesses  in  • 
production  lines  and  other  needs,  is  the  time  to  determine  your 
requirements  for  next  season,  and  to  place  your  orders.  It  takes 
time  to  produce  them  and  your  machinery  or  supply  house  must 
hold  your  orders  to  get  priority  releases  on  materials  to  fill  them. 

ORDER  NOW !  DON'T  DELAY !  BE  SURE  OF  DELIVERY ! 

Contributed  by — 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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WsHAMPERs? 


Our 

NEW  IMPROVED  BmET 

willjast  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  "Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

^They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nem  6th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates— 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Three  sets  1000  gallon  Kookmore  Coils  and 
Steam  Traps.  These  coils  and  traps  have  been  inspected  and 
tested  by  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  in  the  country  and 
guaranteed  in  A-1  condition.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., ‘Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


I 


FOR  SALE — 1  Standard  American  Mushroom,  Beet  or  Pickle 
Slicer,  slightly  used.  Superior  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Avondale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Zastrow  Retorts,  1  five-pocket  Ayars  Filler, 
1  Burt  Labelling  Machine  set  for  No.  2  cans,  all  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Address  Box  A-2558,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED  —  Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2552,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Sales  Executive  for  years  serving  as 
sales  counsellor  specializing  in  canned  foods,  with  many  success¬ 
ful  campaigns  to  his  credit,  will  consider  permanent  sales  man¬ 
agement  position  with  responsible  canning  firm.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential.  Address  Box  B-2554,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


AT  LAST 

“I  see  there’s  a  whole  half-page  of  advertising  for  Skinnem’s 
lore  in  the  paper.” 

“What!  Skinnem  that  tight  wad?  Why,  I’ve  heard  him  say 
he  wouldn’t  spend  a  red  cent  for  advertising.” 

“He  isn’t.  His  receivers  are  doing  it  for  him.” 

BAILING 

A  Westerner  went  to  spend  his  vacation  at  Loblolly  Cove, 
near  Rockport.  He  had  never  seen  the  ocean  before.  The  first 
morning  of  his  arrival  he  appeared  at  the  little  fish  house  and 
general  store  kept  by  a  native  named  Haskins,  and  announced 
that  he  wanted  two  pails  full  of  sea  water,  which  the  store¬ 
keeper  obligingly  dipped  up  for  him  from  his  wharf,  it  being 
high  tide. 

“How  much?”  the  Westerner  asked. 

Haskins,  who  never  overlooked  a  bargain,  replied; 

“Ten  cents.” 

The  new  arival  paid  it  cheerfully,  and  that  afternoon  turned 
up  again  with  his  pails. 

“My  doctor  out  home  told  me  to  bathe  in  sea  water  twice  a 
day,”  he  explained;  then,  observing  the  distant  beach  line  at 
low  tide,  he  added,  “Gosh!  You’ve  had  a  big  business  today, 
haven’t  you,  mister?” 

TIME  TO  DO  SOMETHING 

F'our-year-old  Bobby  was  stroking  his  cat  before  the  fireplace 
in  perfect  content.  The  cat,  also  happy,  began  to  purr  loudly. 
Bobby  gazed  at  her  askance  for  awhile,  then  suddenly  seized  her 
by  the  tail  and  dragged  her  roughly  away  from  the  hearth.  His 
mother  interposed,  “You  must  not  hurt  your  kitty,  Bobby.” 

“I’m  not,”  said  Bobby,  protestingly,  “but  I’ve  got  to  get  her 
away  from  the  fire.  She’s  beginning  to  boil.” 

Prudish  Lady  (to  stranger  seated  at  same  restaurant  table) : 

1  hope  you  won’t  mind  my  eating  while  you  smoke. 

He:  Certainly  not  madam,  so  long  as  I  can  hear  the  orchestra. 

A  stranger  was  standing  on  the  platform  of  a  small  railway 
station  when  the  Northern  express  flashed  past.  Into  the  whirl 
of  dust  raised  by  the  train  leaped  the  station-master’s  dog, 
and  tore  madly  up  the  track  in  pursuit. 

"Iloes  your  dog  often  do  that?”  asked  the  stranger. 

“Yes,  Sir.  Every  time  the  express  passes.” 

‘That’s  queer,”  commented  the  stranger.  “Why  does  he 
do  it?” 

‘T  don’t  know,”  replied  the  other,  “but  what  worries  me  most 
i'  hat  he’s  going  to  do  with  it  when  he  catches  it.” 

THE  QUESTION 

le  came  upon  a  friend  angling  in  a  most  unprofitable  stream. 
Hello,  Jack;  what  are  you  fishing  for?” 

That’s  what  I’d  like  t’  know!” 

octor:  What  was  the  most  you  ever  weighed? 
atient:  One  hundred  fifty-four  pounds, 
octor:  And  what  was  the  least  you  ever  weighed? 
atient  (truthfully)  :  Eight  and  one-half  pounds. 

rs.  Smith:  I  don’t  understand  why  you’re  so  miserable  with 
1  husband.  Why  a  man  like  him  could  make  lots  of  women 

1  py. 

!rs.  Brown:  That’s  just  the  trouble — ^he  not  only  could  but 
1  loes. 


Soma  canners  have  successfully  ele¬ 
vated  peas  through  1600  it.  of  tubing 
without  damaging  the  peas.  Peas  can  be 
elevated  before  or  after  blanching.  Can 
also  be  used  for  beans,  whole  grain, 
com,  etc.  Entire  system  including  pump, 
can  be  thoroughly  sterlized  under  press¬ 
ure  of  hot  steam  up  to  260  degrees  F. 
Motor  or  belt  driven.  •  •  •  Write  Berlin, 
Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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ATTcuTinu  )  CANNERS 

ATTEHTION  {  brokers 

ALL  BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER 

WOOD  BOXES 

CANNED  FOODS 

DOMESTIC  OR  OVERSEAS  SHIPMENTS 

We  are  equipped  to  manufacture  to 
Navy  or  other  Specifications — ALL 
BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER  - 
WOODEN  BOXES  for  all  size  cans. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  ol  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milh  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  ua  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


_ Where  To  Buy _ 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  thei 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dev/ey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Caiming  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood) 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Clompany,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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Maximum  Protection 


Minimum  Cost 


against  losses  by 


LIGHTNING 


WINDSTORM 


EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 


Give  Greater  Economy  and  Higher 
Production  on  the  Tomato  Line 

CRCO  AMERICAN 

CHOPPER  WBL^ 
PUMPS 

Only  three  moving  parts — chopper,  I 

spiral  and  pump— thus  making  mt 
CKCO  Chopper  Pumps  economical 
in  operation.  Tomatoes  drop  from  J|||| 
picking  table  to  hopper  and  then 
are  pumped  direct  to  pre-heaters.  "I ' 

fFrite  for  Bulletin  No.  CP-l 
and  prices. 

Chisholni'HifJepuo, 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses:  COLUMBUS,  WIS.;  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
CRCO  Repreaentalioet: 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD..  OGDEN.  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA.  FLA.  429-8 


c.-  ^milONAL  aN 


CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETBOIT 


BALTIMORE 


CAM  MAKING  only  begins 


the  cycle  of  Service  which 


'NATIONAL  CAN'  furnishes 


Packers  in  normal  times 


and  emergencies  too  ! 


★  "NATIONAL  CAN"  stands 


by  for  the  peak  loads  of  the 


starting  season,  ready  to 


give  technical  advice. 


keeping  mechanical  equip¬ 


ment  under  constant  super 


vision  .  .  delivering  Cans 


when  and  where  needed. 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  *110  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sales  OHices  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MASPETH.  N  Y 


HAMILTON,  OHIO 


